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‘ Recent Textbook Publications 


Thorndike-Century Senior. Dictionary, by 
Edward £. Thorndike. Scott, Foresman and 
Company, 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Cloth. 1104 pages. List price, 
$2.48. 

Dr. Edward L. Thorndike proved with his 
Thorndike-Century Junior Dictionary that 
dictionaries for children should not be cut 
down like a suit of clothes; but that thev 
should be custom built for the people who 
are to use them. Dictionaries, Dr. Thorndike 
insists, demand something more than a 
knowledge of words; they require a know]- 
edge of how people learn. 

Now Dr. Thorndike has carried his phi- 
losophy a step further with the publication 
of the Thorndike-Century Senior Dictionary 
for upper grade, high-school, and general 
use. Cut-and-dried definitions filled with 
difficult words, ideas, and constructions are 
avoided. 

The latest in language scholarship has been 
brought to the task through the services of 
twenty-eight leading scholars. The 63,000 
entries were chosen from recognized general 
word counts and from counts of most used 
words in special fields, including science, 
religion, historical, and geographical. Mean- 
ings were then checked against the English 
Semantic Count prepared by Dr. Irving 
Lorge of Columbia and rare, highly technical 
and obscure meanings eliminated. 

The pronunciation system has been stream- 
lined. For example, a single symbol, the 
schwa (inverted e) is used to denote the 
neutral vowel in the unaccented syllable, 
where the traditional dictionary has used as 
many as eight symbols. (The sound is the 
same according to phonetic experts.) A sin- 
gle alphabetical listing of all entries means 
that there is only one place to look for words 
—whether they be general terms, names of 
people and places, foreign words and phrases, 
or abbreviations. 


Between Deadlines, by Lee M. Merriman. 
Benjamin H. Sanborn and Company, 221 
East Cullerton, Chicago, Illinois. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 347 pages. 

This high-school journalism text written 
by an author who jis actively engaged in 
news editing provides a highly motivated 
course in speaking and writing and does not 
itself forget to be interesting. In performing 
this function the author does not neglect to 
deal positively with various types of journal- 
istic writing. 

America My Home, Then and Now, by 
Harold B. Clifford. Illustrations by Hanson 
Booth. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 320 East 
21st Street, Chicago, Illinois. Cloth. 320 
pages. 


America My Home is an American history 
text for Grade 4. What it means to be an 
American is brought home to fourth-grade 
children by the life and adventure of suc- 
ceeding generations in a typical American 
family at four significant periods in our his- 
tory—1685, 1776, 1860, and today. It is 
authentic history dramatically told in a very 
simple vocabulary so that the text is within 
the comprehension of even slow fourth-grade 
pupils. 
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The Government of Education in Metro- 
politan Chicago, by John Albert Vieg. The 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois. 
Cloth. 274 pages. Price, $2.50. 

The author recommends that education be 
“integrated” with the rest of government by 
abolishing all boards of education and cloth- 
ing mayors and county authorities with 
power and responsibility for direct arpoint- 
ment of a superintendent as sole executive 
officer in charge of school administration. 
The period considered—twenty-five years be- 


ginning with 1910—is more readily under- 
stood than the “areal base” the metropoli- 
tan region of Chicago established by Mer- 
riam, Parratt, and Lepawsky as the territory 
within a fifty-mile radius from the corner of 
State and Madison streets in Chicago’s loop. 
The author while counseling against post- 
ponement in effecting the recommended pro- 
gram, of which we have stated only the cen- 
tral recommendation, skips lightly over state 
boundaries (Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin) and 
the difficulties of dealing with three separate 
legislatures by suggesting that the three states 
could co-operate through an official planning 
agency or that Illinois, once she has a state 
board of education with some discretionary 
power, can deal with her own segment of 
the region. 
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CASH LOANS 


How you can borrow ‘100 if you can pay back *977 a month 


Bb the teacher who needs a loan for an 
emergency, this plan offers a quick, 
simple way to get cash. You need no stocks, 
bonds or other security—just the ability to 
make regular monthly payments on your 
loan. No credit questions are asked of friends 
or relatives. You get the money ve need in 
a simple, private transaction. You may re- 


pay your loan on the schedule which best 
fits your own situation and income. 


Choose your own payments 


Suppose that you need $100. Find this 
amount in the first column of the table. 
Then read across, picking out the monthly 
payment which is convenient for you to 
make. $9.77 a month, for in- 





FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 


stance, will repay your loan in 
full in twelve months. Note 





CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 


that the sooner you repay the 





16 
payments 


12 
payments 


{ 


less your loan costs. (Loans 
also made in other amounts 


20 
= and for other periods.) 





$ 2.44 $20 to $50 
4.88 


7.33 


$ 25 
50 
75 $ 5.76 

9.77 7. 

12.21 9. 

14.65 1. 


100 
125 
150 


19.48 5. 
24.27 9. 
29.04 22. 











for 12 months or less 


Please apply for your loan 
at the nearest Household Fi- 
nance office. Or send the cou- 
pon for full information about 

ur “loans by mail”’ service. 


6 
8. 
9. Schools use Household 
2 
5 
9 


loaned only 
$ 4.83 


booklets 
Have you seen Household’s 
helpful booklets on money 
management and better buy- 








HA.. HLL. 


Payments include charges at Household’s rate of 244% per 
month on that part of a balance not exceeding $150, and 2% per 
month on that part of a balance in excess of $150. This rate is less 
than the maximum prescribed by the Illinois Small Loan Law. 


manship? These booklets are 
published to help families 
stretch their dollars. Many 
schools and colleges use these 
practical publications. Ask or 
write for free sample copies. 











PERSONAL LOANS—$20 TO $300 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 





2? ; 


LOCALLY MANAGED HOUSEHOLD FINANCE OFFICES IN 15 ILLINOIS CITIES 


Cuicaco—2nd F1., 
253 Conway Bidg., 
111 W. Washi: 

Ph. Franklin 1082 

ALTON—7th Floor, 
First Nat. Bk. 
Bidg., Main 3300 

AuRORA—Suite 507, 
Aurora Nat. Bk. 
Bidg., Aurora 8445 

BLOOMINGTON— 5th 
F1., Peoples Bank 
Bldg., Phone 4765 


CHAMPAIGN—4th F1., 
Lincoin Bidg., 
Phone 5114 


DecaTuR—4th F1., 
Citizens Building, 
Phone 5277 


ger Louts— 2nd 
F1., 338 Missouri 
Ave., Ph. East 6738 


FREEPORT—3rd FI., 
State Bank Bidg., 
Main 137 





Rockrorp—6th FL., 
Talcott Bidg., 
Main 930 


SPRINGFIELD— Rm. 
1004, 10th Floor, 
Myers Building, 
Phone 5765 


WAUKEGAN— 2nd FL., 
210 Washington 
St.,Waukegan State 
Bank Building, 
Ont. 7110 


GALESBURG—4th FL, 
Rm. 407, Hill 
Arcade Bidg., 
6226 Main 

Jotruet—3rd Floor, 
Rialto Theater 
Bidg., Phone 6184 

MOLINE—4th Floor, 
Fifth Ave. Bidg., 
Moline 1464 

Peor1A—3rd_ Floor, 
Lehmann Bidg., 
Phone 4-5177 


Call at or phone the nearest Household MS effiee or mail this coupon to nearest office. All negotiations can be compleied by mail. 
— 


FREE BOOKLET AND APPLICATION BLANK 
Mail this coupon whether you wish an immediate loan or not. You never know when this information will 
come in handy. If loan is wanted now, state amount desired. 


Household Finance Corporation (See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 


Please mail me free copy of your brochure: 
Plan.” 


Name 


Amount I wish to borrow $ . 
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“How to Get a Teacher Loan on Household’s Special Payment 
I understand this request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan 








‘r Educational News Briets 


Southern Division of LE.A. 


The Southern Division of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association held its spring meeting on 
the Southern Illinois Normal University 
campus Friday, March 21. In addition to 
the sessions in Carbondale, meetings were 
held in Harrisburg and West Frankfort on 
the same day. Under the direction of Miss 
Mary Entsminger, president of the Southern 
Division, these meetings were arranged to 
relieve the crowded conditions in Carbondale. 

Outstanding speakers on the day’s program 
included Dr. Jay B. Nash, authority on 
health and physical education, and chairman 


of the Department of Physical Education and 
Health at New York University; Dr. James 
Shelby Thomas, noted lecturer, who served 
until recently as president of the Chrysler 
Institute of Engineering; and Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, Jr., one of America’s most distin- 
guished journalists and lecturers. 

Each of the three main speakers appeared 
in Carbondale, Harrisburg, and West Frank- 
ford during the day. Other features of the 
program were discussions by southern Illinois 
high-school teachers, music by southern IIli- 
nois high-school groups, and sectional meet- 
ings. 

















hildren and young people generally as well as 


Probably this is because chewing is such a natural pleasure. 


Just as exercise is necessary to 
keep your arms and legs active, so 
chewing exercise plays an impor- 
tant rdle, too. For one thing, it’s 
good for your teeth in that it 
helps keep them clean and bright. 
For another thing, it helps re- 
lieve tension. Again, it aids con- 


centration. 


Successful, popular people like 
to chew gum, but of course recog- 
nize there is ‘‘a time and place” 
for chewing gum, just as there is 


for everything else they do. 


Teachers and leaders now point 


out this fact, explaining that good 





The Wholesome Fun of 


CHEWING GUM 


Comes Naturally to Everyone —There is 
a reason, a time and a place 


for this healthful American custom — 


adults find great satisfaction in chewing gum ... 


- AN AID TO GOOD TEETH: Chewing gum daily helps 
keep your teeth clean and attractive. And it provides healthful 
chewing exercise, too. It's a wholesome pleasure for everyone. 


taste and good judgment com- 
bined with the desire not to offend 
others are the sound bases to 
guide you in your enjoyment of 
Chewing Gum as well as in any- 


thing else. 


Wherever there are people, 
whether in rural areas, small towns 
or big cities, delicious Chewing 
Gum every day adds its quota of 
pleasure. It’s one of the real 
American ways of getting a lot of 


fun at little cost. 
Try it yourself around the house, 
when reading, studying, driving or 


doing any number of other things. 
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National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Staten Island, New York 
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University At Home 

More than fifty events designed to give a 
first-hand, behind-the-scenes view of what 
goes on at the university, made up the pro- 
gram of University Week at the University 
of Chicago, April 6 to 10. Under the direc- 
tion of Professor Fay-Cooper Cole, chairman 
of the department of anthropology, the week 
was held in connection with the school’s 
fiftieth anniversary celebration, of which 
Vice-President Emeritus Frederic Woodward 
was director. During the week one day was 
allotted to each of the University’s divisions: 
humanities, biological sciences, physical 
sciences, and social sciences. Events includ- 
ed a class or special assembly in Mandel Hall, 
guided tours to laboratories and exhibits, and 
a reception and tea given by faculty mem- 
bers of the particular division. 


To Help Initiate 
Remedial Reading Program 


Mr. Howard Bosley, a member of the 
Southern Illinois Normal University educa- 
tion department, has recently accepted an 
invitation to serve as consultant in the initia- 
tion of a remedial reading program at Tus- 
kegee Institute, Alabama, next fall. Mr. Bos- 
ley will work with Ernest V. Hollis of the 
Commission on Teacher Education of the 
American Council on Education. 

Mr. Bosley received this recognition as a 
result of his work in the remedial reading 
program at S.I.N.U. Working with Miss 
Emma Bowyer, director of the orientation 
activities at the college, he began the pro- 
gram here two years ago. By giving read- 
ing tests to freshmen when they entered 
school, he determined which students needed 
to take the remedial reading courses. Tests 
given students after they had taken the 
courses showed a marked improvement in 
their ability to read. 

Corrective reading work at S.I.N.U. has 
expanded into a three-way program that in- 
cludes not only the improvement of the read- 
ing ability of the freshmen students, but also 
the training of senior students to conduct 
remedial reading groups and investigation of 
the weaknesses of poor readers. 


Conference on Business Education 


Mr. George H. Brown, chairman of the 
Conference on Business Education to be held 
at the University of Chicago on June 26 and 
27, announces that the following speakers 
have accepted invitations to present papers 
before the conference, under the titles in- 
dicated: 

Stephen M. Corey, professor of Educa- 
tional Psychology; superintendent, Labora- 
tory Schools, University of Chicago, “Possi- 
bilities and Limitations of the New Economic 
Education”; Ernest O. Melby, dean, school 
of education, Northwestern University, 


| Evanston, Illinois, “Obligations of the Public 





School in Economic Education” ; Hazel Kyrk, 
associate professor of home economics and 
economics, University of Chicago, “Unbiased 
Economics in the Public Schools”; Ruth E. 
Eckert, school of education, University of 


Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, “The 
Individual in his Immediate Economic Re- 
lationships”; R. S. Hadsell, Consumers’ 


Counsel Division, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., “The New Eco- 


nomic Education and Individual Adjust- 
(Continued on page 264) 
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Proposed Child Welfare Legislation 


By MRS. H. M. MULBERRY,* 
Illinois Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 


I, the long run any measure that pro- 
motes the general good promotes the 
welfare of children and may therefore 
be called child welfare legislation. Even 
though a measure applies directly to 
adults, the effects are usually far-reach- 
ing enough to affect children to a con- 
siderable extent. Economy and effici- 
ency in the spending of tax money, pro- 
visions to insure honest elections, slum 
clearance projects, all have a bearing 
on the conditions under which children 
live and grow. 

For the purposes of this article, how- 
ever, we shall exclude such general 
measures. We shall also leave discus- 
sion of school legislation to other arti- 
cles in this series. All who are inter- 
ested in the education of children, 
should be informed and interested also 
in measures which will promote the 
safety and well-being of children. 
Therefore we shall consider here a few 
important measures which pertain di- 
rectly to children and which will be pre- 
sented at this session of the Legislature. 


Aid to Dependent Children 


First among these is aid to depend- 
ent children. Dependent children are 
those who are dependent upon the State 
for financial support: It is estimated 
that there are between 60,000 and 
70,000 children in the state of Illinois, 
who have been deprived of the support 
of parents and relatives and would 
qualify for aid under the Federal plan 
known as A.D.C. 

At the present time these children are 
being cared for in a variety of ways. 
Some families are being kept together 
in the homes of relatives or friends 
where the funds are really inadequate 
for their care. The inevitable result for 
such children is malnutrition, disease, 
and neglect. Many of our educational 
efforts are wasted upon children living 
under such conditions. Other depend- 
ent children are placed in institutions, 
where it is impossible for them to have 
the individual attention and the lov- 
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ing care which a real home provides. 

Then we have in Illinois a plan for 
the care of dependent children which 
is known as Mothers’ Pensions. Illinois 
was one of the first states in the Union 
to adopt such a plan. Counties may 
levy a tax up to two-fifths of a mill on 
their assessed valuation (three-tenths 
of a mill in Cook County) for the pay- 
ment of Mothers’ Pensions. Funds from 
the State to the extent of about one- 
quarter of the total are furnished in 
addition to county levies. 

Payments are made to needy mothers 
whose husbands are dead or incapaci- 
tated or have deserted, if in the opinion 
of the judge they are good citizens. 
Downstate county judges administer 
these funds; the Juvenile Court, in 
Cook County. About 17,000 children 
are benefiting from this plan at pres- 
ent, and there are long waiting lists in 
many counties. 

Other dependent children are being 
cared for by families on direct relief. 
It is estimated that in some places as 
high as 16 percent of relief cases could 
be helped through the Federal plan 
for aid to dependent children if Illinois 
were to qualify. 

A typical example of how A.D.C. 
would help keep a brother and sister 
together and provide adequate care 
and support for them is furnished by 
the Division of Child Welfare of the 
State Department of Public Welfare. 
Edward and Mary lost their mother 
four years ago, and their father two 
years ago. The grandmother wanted 
to keep both children and give them a 
home together, but could not afford to 
feed and clothe both. She kept Mary, 
but for the past two years Edward has 
been shunted from one relative to an- 
other, unwelcome because he is a finan- 
cial burden, separated completely from 
his sister. A Mother’s Pension cannot 
help these children because the mother 
has died. A.D.C. would enable the 
grandmother to give them a home and 
permit brother and sister to grow up 
together with affection and security. 

The Federal plan for Aid to De- 
pendent Children provides that the 
Federal Government will furnish 
matching funds up to $18 per month 
for the first child, and $12 per month 
for each additional child in the family. 
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These funds are payable to a relative 
and would be administered by county 
departments of public welfare, under 
regulations set up by the State De- 
partment of Public Welfare. 

A comparison of cost of the two 
plans reveals that 17,000 children in 
Illinois are now benefiting by Mothers’ 
Pensions at a total cost of $2,000,000 
annually. (Of this amount $500,000 
comes from the State Treasury and 
$1,500,000 from property taxes levied 
for this purpose by counties.) 


More Children Benefited 


If Illinois were to qualify for Fed- 
eral funds for aid to dependent chil- 
dren about 70,000 children would bene- 
fit, at a total annual cost to the State 
of $4,000,000. All of this amount would 
be available from the State Treasury 
and county real estate taxes for Moth- 
ers’ Pensions could be repealed. The 
additional cost in the State would 
therefore be about $2,000,000 annual- 
ly. On top of this, Illinois would re- 
ceive approximately $4,000,000 an- 
nually from the Federal Treasury, and 
70,000 dependent children would be 
more secure and better cared for than 
is possible under present arrangements. 

H.B. 399 was introduced March 19 
by Representatives David Hunter, 
Swanson, Hitter, Keller, Rategan, 
Kaindl, Flowerree and Libonati, and 
referred to the Executive Committee. 
It was prepared and introduced after 
careful study of similar measures in 
other states and after consultation with 
leaders in Illinois concerned with the 
problem. The bill does not repeal the 
present Mothers’ Pension Law, so that 
counties which prefer to operate under 
the present plan may continue to do so. 
It appropriates $16,000,000 for the 
biennium, of which $4,000,000 is to be 
paid annually by the Federal Govern- 
ment and $4,000,000 annually by the 
State. The measure is supported by 
the Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the League of Women Vot- 
ers, the American Legion and Auxil- 
iary, the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion, the Illinois Conference on Social 
Welfare, the Illinois Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and practically all of 
the state-wide organizations interested 
in child welfare. 
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Unfortunately, children cannot vote 
or speak for themselves. It will be only 
through the united and persistent ef- 
forts of all citizens interested in child 
welfare that this measure is enacted. 

Two other measures pertaining di- 
rectly to the welfare of children and 
youth are before the Sixty-second Gen- 
eral Assembly, H. B. 70, Thon, and 
H. B. 85, Barbour. 


Other Child Welfare Measures 


H. B. 70 regulates the sale and dis- 
play of fireworks in order to prevent 
the many injuries and deaths, usually 
of children, that result from careless 
handling. Nine states have such laws, 
and fifteen additional states are con- 
sidering bills this year. Of our neigh- 
boring states, Indiana, Iowa, and 
Michigan have such laws. 

Many cities and villages in Illinois 
have local ordinances to this effect, but 
these are extremely difficult of enforce- 
ment because jurisdiction extends only 
to the boundaries of the municipality. 
Hundreds of accidents, including seri- 
ous burns and permanent injuries, are 
reported in the newspapers every: year 
around the Fourth of July, due to care- 
less handling of fireworks by children 
and young people. Many more occur 
but are never reported in the papers. 

H. B. 70 does not entirely prohibit 
the use of fireworks. It does provide 
that in Illinois they may be sold only 
to groups receiving a permit, and dis- 
played only by authorized, competent 
operators for such groups. Permits are 
to be secured from the city council, 
board of trustees, county board, or 
their authorized agent. This will not 
eliminate entirely the display of fire- 
works, but will prevent their careless 
handling and use by individuals, espe- 
cially children. The enactment of H. B. 
70 should result in much safer, saner, 
happier Fourth of July celebrations for 
thousands of families. 

H. B. 85 is one of the briefest bills 
on record. It simply provides, “No re- 
tailer licensed to sell alcoholic liquor 
for consumption on the premises shall 
employ any minor in or about the 
premises specified in such retailer’s 
license.” It is sponsored by the Juve- 
nile Protective Association of Chicago 
for high school boys and girls through- 
out the State. 


Safe Driving 

Several amendments to the drivers 
license law are being proposed at this 
session of the Legislature. Because 
high-school boys and girls are so fre- 
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quently involved in automobile acci- 
dents, any measures which will pro- 
mote safety must be considered as 
affecting them quite directly. H. B. 48 
and H. B. 97 are quite similar. 

H. B. 48 provides that after a driver 
or chauffeur is convicted of failure to 
obey a traffic control device, his license 
shall be revoked until he passes a test 
showing that his eyesight is adequate. 

H. B. 97 will authorize the Secre- 
tary of State to require an examination 
of the applicant’s eyesight before issu- 
ing a driver’s license. 

H. B. 86 and S. B. 15 are concerned 
with intoxicated drivers. They author- 
ize the courts to admit scientific evi- 
dence of the amount of alcohol present 
in the defendant’s blood and define the 
amounts to be considered as legal evi- 
dence of intoxication. They pave the 
way for the use of certain testing de- 
vices which are useful in convicting 
the drunken driver and keeping him 
off the roads. 

There are two other groups of meas- 
ures which must be considered in any 
discussion of child welfare legislation. 
One consists of measures for the care 
and education of handicapped children. 
The other is concerned with the ex- 
tension of library service in Illinois. 


Care and Education of 
Handicapped 

Among last year’s study units (Vol- 
ume II, No. 2, November, 1939) was 
an article by J. Roy Byerley, of the 
Department of Public Instruction, on 
“The Education of Handicapped Chil- 
dren in Illinois” so complete that it is 
not necessary to duplicate this mate- 
rial. Plans for legislation for the edu- 
cation of handicapped children to be 
introduced at this session are practi- 
cally the same as before. 

At present the school laws of Illinois 
provide that school boards shall be re- 
imbursed for the excess cost of main- 
taining special classes or schools as 
follows: 

a) For crippled children, up to $300 per 
pupil per year 

6b) For children who are blind or have 
defective vision, up to $250 per pupil per 
year 

c) For children who are deaf or hard of 
hearing, up to $110 per pupil per year 

d) For children who are declared delin- 
quent by a court of competent jurisdiction, 
up to $190 per pupil per year 

There is still no provision by the 
State for the excess cost of schools or 
classes for cardiacs, epileptics, tuber- 
cular children, speech defectives, and 
the educable mentally retarded. These 
children require and respond to special- 
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ized care just as do the other groups of 
handicapped children, and provision 
should be made for their education by 
the Sixty-second General Assembly. 

At the present time legislative plans 
include: a bill for speech clinic centers 
in the State teachers colleges and the 
State university; an amendment to 
improve the present law for the educa- 
tion of delinquents so that court com- 
mitments are not required in order to 
qualify for State aid; changes in the 
definition of handicapped children to 
include cardiacs and others; and the 
creation of a commission to study, co- 
ordinate services, and make recom- 
mendations for legislation for the edu- 
cable mentally handicapped child. 


Library Service 


No consideration of child welfare 
measures is complete without emphasis 
on the need for providing improved 
and extended public library service in 
Illinois. We teach our children to read, 
but we so often fail to provide the 
variety of attractive, easily accessible 
reading material which will keep them 
reading. Ninety-five percent of the 
rural people of Illinois are without 
free and convenient access to public 
library service. The newspaper, and 
what few books and magazines they 
can afford to buy, constitute their only 
source of reading material except what 
they order by mail from the Illinois 
State Library. They have no oppor- 
tunity to choose books for themselves 
from well-stocked library shelves or 
bookmobiles, except in a few localities 
or upon payment of a fee. Even our 
great Chicago Public Library exists on 
fifty cents per capita, where twice that 
amount is the figure accepted as neces- 
sary for adequate library service. Some 
cities give their libraries four times 
that per capita amount. 

Three measures to provide improved 
and extended library service for IIli- 
nois will be before the State Legisla- 
ture. H. B. 128 provides that cities, 
villages, towns or townships may levy 
a tax for library purposes of 1.7 mills, 
instead of 1.2 mills as at present. It 
does not affect Chicago or the rural 
areas. It will permit towns that really 
want library service and can afford it, 
to expand their facilities and services 
as they desire. Many of them are now 
seriously handicapped by lowered valu- 
ations and need this increase in rate 
to maintain existing services. This law 
is merely permissive, calls for no State 
appropriation, and simply authorizes 

(Continued on page 261) 
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Salary Schedules 


for Illinois Teachers 


L American and Illinois public 
have demonstrated that they want a 
progressive educational program that 
provides for the whole development of 
the child—physically, mentally, emo- 
tionally, and socially. The poll of 
“What People Think About Youth and 
Education” taken in 1940 by the 
American Institute of Public Opinion 
(Gallup) reveals that the public want 
even more than they are getting from 
education—such as a greater interpre- 
tation of social issues and more con- 
sideration of health education, and that 
they are willing in most cases to stand 
the added expense.’ 

The ever increasing demands upon 
the teaching faculty resulting in in- 
creased responsibilities, of course can 
only mean higher certification and 
training requirements. 

Obviously to attract and retain a 
teaching profession equal to this chal- 
lenge the public must insure a justi- 
fiable return and economic welfare to 
the profession for its investment in 
more training and competency. 


Growth of Scheduling 


Throughout the Nation, states and 
municipalities have taken steps to pro- 
mote a stronger and more permanent 
profession. This legislation has offered 


to teachers minimum wage standards, 


salary schedules, tenure, leaves of ab- 
sence for sickness and study, and re- 
tirement allowances. 

In light of the Survey of Secondary 
Education made in 1932 the retention 
of superior teachers in the profession 
depends first of all upon an adequate 
salary schedule, though a retirement al- 
lowance and tenure follow inthisorder.* 

Salary scheduling has grown steadily 
in the United States since Thomas W. 
Bicknell in 1884, then president of the 
National Education Association, argued 
that this device was an important step 
towards making education a permanent 


1What People Think About Youth and Education, 
(Washington, D. C.: Research Division, National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W.), 
November, 1940 

2Selection and elit of Teachers, U. S. 
Office of Education Bulletin No. 17, Monograph No. 
12, National Survey of Secondary Education (Wash- 
ington, D S. Department of Interior) 
pp. 107-109 
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rather than a floating profession, until 
it has become nationally accepted in 
practice. Sixty-six percent of all of the 
schools in all population groups report- 
ing to the National Education As- 
sociation in 1940 stated that they had 
established schedules.’ Apparently edu- 
cational authorities are becoming con- 
vinced that the Law of Supply and 
Demand will not maintain a scale of 
salaries high enough to attract and re- 
tain the most desirable faculty. 


Growth in Illinois 

Although Illinois is considerably be- 
low national standards of practice in 
salary scheduling, there has been a 
healthful growth in practice and in- 
terest as evidenced by the increased 
number of schedules received by sur- 
vey in 1940 in comparison with the re- 
turn in 1929, and by the great number 
of requests received daily for study 
materials. The greatest growth is need- 
ed in the smaller communities, where 
teachers, administrators, and boards of 
education should study methods of re- 
warding teachers according to experi- 
ence and training. 


Definition 

A very satisfactory definition of the 
term “salary schedule” appeared in a 
research bulletin of the National Edu- 
cation Association: 


By a salary schedule is meant a plan for 
the payment of school employees formally 
adopted by the board of education or school 
committee, which to a large degree auto- 
matically determines the beginning salary, 
the amount and number of yearly increases, 
and the maximum salary received by various 
groups of teachers, principals, and other em- 
ployees with specified qualifications.‘ 


Aims 
Briefly, an adequate salary schedule 


will achieve the following three ends: 


1. Attract to the profession and secure as 
new teachers men and women who are per- 
sonally competent and well prepared for the 
responsibility of teaching for democratic 
living. 

%Report of Committee on Salaries, National Edu- 


cation Association, (Washington, D. The Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W.), 1940, p. 3. 

‘The Preparation of Teachers’ Salary Schedules, 
(Washington, D. C.: Research Division, National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W.), 
January, 1936, Vol. XIV, No. 1, p 
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Research Assistant 
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Through the greater attractiveness 
of the profession, standards of teacher 
college entrance and certification can 
be raised. The unprecedented speed of 
social change and increased teacher 
responsibility require much more than 
an average faculty. 

2. Encourage the greatest possible service, 
professional growth, and teacher satisfaction. 

Educational authorities must depend 
upon more than the missionary spirit 
to inspire teachers to obtain extra 
training and to devote their lives to 
education. Through improved teacher 
morale that will follow an adequate 
schedule of salaries, the whole school 
program will move forward with a 
truly progressive spirit. 

Through a better trained, more 
capable, and better satisfied teaching 
force, the public cannot only demand 
more from the teacher in the classroom, 
but expect as well a greater contribu- 
tion to the promotion of worth-while 
community activities. 

3. Retain in the profession those men 
and women who have proved themselves 
competent and devoted. 

Since it is peculiarly difficult to capi- 
talize on one’s experience in teaching, 
the teacher must be rewarded by being 
guaranteed the security of an average 
income. The making of a career in edu- 
cation will hold an appeal when those 
fitted to teach and in love with train- 
ing children can look towards financial 
independence for self-respectable and 
normal living, cultural living, and se- 
curity in old age. Standards will re- 
main low, turnover will remain high, 
and the profession will remain pre- 
dominantly juvenile and inexperienced 
until the future is made moderately as- 
suring. 


Types of Schedules 

A survey of the schedules in use in 
Illinois discloses three types—position, 
preparation, and merit. All of these 
types recognize experience as a basis 
for salary increase. 

Position Typre.—This schedule is 
established in terms of school position, 
such as elementary school teacher, 
junior high-school teacher, and senior 
high-school teacher. The elementary 
school teacher receives the elementary 
school salary whether he is a graduate 
of a two-year course or a holder of a 
bachelor’s degree. This type pays the 
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lowest salary to teachers in the ele- 
mentary school and the highest in the 
senior high-school. 

Position type scheduling assumes 
that senior high-school teaching re- 
quires more training and higher quali- 
fications than elementary teaching. 
Many authorities would question this 
assumption by stressing that the dif- 
ference in training is more of kind than 
of amount. 


PREPARATION TyPE.—Though the 
position type has been traditional the 
preparation type, commonly called the 
“single salary schedule,” has been 
growing in acceptance. This type re- 
wards teachers for service according to 
their training and experience irrespect- 
ive of the level of school taught, sex, 
or race. 

The National Education Association 
and the Chicago Division of the Illinois 
Education Association have, for many 
years, advocated and worked for the 
principle of equal pay for equal train- 
ing, experience, and hours of work. 
The main arguments for the “single 
salary schedule” seem to be: 

1. It places a premium upon educational 
growth by guaranteeing to all teachers a 
financial return for their investment in addi- 
tional training. 

2. It tends to dignify elementary educa- 
tion, thus attracting to this field teachers of 
superior ability. 

3. It tends to place and retain teachers 
in positions in which they can do their best 
work, since financial rewards are equal in all 
positions and the transfer of teachers can be 
made without financial loss. 

4. It tends to develop a united teaching 
force of high morale by eliminating class 
consciousness, teacher blocs, and _ teacher 
cliques. 

5. Reliable studies show definitely that 
the training-level of elementary teachers is 
raised, thus improving the efficiency of teach- 
ing* 6 

6. It makes for facility and objectivity 
in the administration of teachers salaries as 
well as the school budget. 

7. The competent teaching of young chil- 
dren is as valuable and requires as much 
training as that of older children. 


A Single Salary Schedule 

A “single salary” schedule, that was 
developed democratically by the co- 
operation of the superintendent, prin- 
cipals, teachers, and the board of edu- 
cation of an Illinois city, is commend- 
able in light of the district’s finan- 
cial condition. 


“City Teachers: Their Preparation, Salaries, and 
roetence, (Washington, D. C.: Research Division, 
National Education Association, 120i Sixteenth 
Sone, 50). January, 1940, Vol. XVIII, No. 1, 
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This schedule, as are all established 
schedules, is mimeographed and made 
available to teachers. In some districts 
the salary schedule appears as a part 
of the school directory or annual re- 
port. The text of the above schedule 
follows the tabular scale and includes 
two divisions: “Qualifications of Teach- 
ers” and “Application of Schedule.” 

The qualifications include minimum 
requirements of training, experience, 
and a health examination. 

The application section includes defi- 
nite statements concerning the credit 
for experience outside the system; the 
application for, reporting of, and limi- 
tation of credits for training; the dif- 
ferentials for special duties and respon- 
sibilities; the efficiency requirements 
for award of the annual increments; 
the leave of absence regulations; and 
the responsibility of the board of edu- 
cation for the schedule. 


A study of the salary schedule re- 
veals an attempt to reward the teacher 
(1) for training and experience; (2) 
with small increments during the first 
few years of probationary experience; 
(3) with larger increments after the 
fourth and fifth year so as to provide 
a substantial living during the critical 
period of retention; and (4) with small 
increments over the major portion of 
the professional career to maintain pro- 
fessional alertness and encouragement. 

The teachers cited for differentials 
because of extra duties or responsi- 
bilities are: the director of high-school 
bands, the director of high-school glee 
clubs, the speech coaches, the sponsors 
of the school annual and paper, the 
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athletic coaches in the high school and 
junior high school, supervisors and 
heads of departments, and those with 
dependent children. 

Teachers who do not have a husband 
or wife regularly employed are allowed 
a differential of $100 for each de- 
pendent child under twenty-one years 
of age. This plan seems commendable 
since it fosters the retention of de- 
sirable teachers. 


Merit Type.—This type attempts 
to reward teacher efficiency and growth 
annually through salary increments 
based upon ratings of the teachers by 
the administrator. Merit is considered 
in the schedule by means of different 
sized increments for different levels 
of efficiency as well as by different 
maximum salaries. 

The merit aspect of scheduling has 
not been recognized as easily practica- 
ble since it is difficult to define and 
measure teacher efficiency objectively. 
The subjective nature of teacher rat- 
ings may tend to have the effect of 
lowering teacher morale. 

The Department of Classroom 
Teachers of the National Education 
Association states that, although teach- 
er merit ratings are not generally rec- 
ommended, it is wise to make provision 
for the unusually successful teacher 
by establishing super-maximum levels 
in the salary schedules or by directing 
these teachers into special types of 
work at higher salaries.” 

The talent of such teachers would 
influence more pupils if they were 
made heads of departments, workers 
in the curriculum construction pro- 
gram, or demonstration teachers. 

Many schools in Illinois place ineffi- 
cient teachers upon probation for a 
year without salary increase, thus giv- 
ing the teacher a chance to gain more 
experience and help from the super- 
visors. The flexibility of the schedule 
to reward the superior teacher and 
eliminate the incompetent teacher 
should not be questioned. Very few 
merit type schedules are in use in IIli- 
nois. 

PREPARATION-POSITION TYPE.—This 
type offers different salaries for ele- 
mentary, junior high-school and senior 
high-school teachers, but provides rec- 
ognition within each group for differ- 
ences in training. This schedule is an 
improvement over the pure position- 





"The Economic Weljare of Teachers, Sixth Year- 
book of the Department of Classroom Teachers of 
National Education Association, —— D. C.: 

ment of Classroom f National 
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By IRVING F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary, LE.A. 


Hows Bill 181, the minimum sal- 
ary bill by Representatives Herbert L. 
Upchurch, Benton, and Robert H. Al- 
lison, Pekin, has weathered two suc- 
cessive efforts by Representative R. J. 
Branson, Centralia, to place the whole 
proposition on a local option basis, and 
the bill is now on third reading 
in the House. 

The gist of some of the legislative 
comments regarding the amendment 
and the bill follows: 


R. H. Atrison, Pekin: The amendment 
would leave the situation as it is. 

A. A. Branps, Prairie du Rocher (also a 
township treasurer): Practically every one of 
my districts could easily pay the $100 min- 
imum if they would. Too much of the State 
aid is used for supplies and equipment. 

WirumMm Lawter, Springfield: Schools 
should be closed if they can’t pay a minimum 
of $100 per month. How can the Constitu- 
tional direction of a good education for all 
the children be fulfilled when salaries of less 
than $100 per month are paid? 

H. L. Upcuurcn, Benton: Something 
should be done for those who serve democ- 
racy. We should not simply talk about it. 
This bill will do away with the auctioning off 
of schools. 

S. O. Date, Fairfield: The good teacher 
doesn’t need the minimum wage and the 
poor teacher doesn’t deserve it. Teachers 
aren’t obliged to take the $50 or $60 per 
month. I believe in home rule. 

REPRESENTATIVE Upcuurca: Is it not true 
that we set minimum salaries for county 
superintendents ? 

W. O. Epwarps, Danville: The Legislature 
may very properly have something to say 
about the way funds are used because of the 
State aid provided. 

Tomas A. Borcer, McHenry: I believe 
in the principle of home rule. 


Miles E. Mills, Altamont, and Nick 
Keller, of Waukegan, spoke against the 
amendment and for the bill. 

Mrs. Bernice Van der Vries, Win- 
netka, maintained that the referendum 
would not kill the bill. 

Mr. Allison’s motion to table Mr. 
Branson’s amendment carried by a 
vote of 77-49. The roll call was as fol- 
lows: 

THose VOTING IN THE AFFIRMATIVE: Al- 
lison, Alpiner, Auth, Bolger, Bowen, Boyle, 
Brands, Broche, Daly, DeGafferelly, Dinneen, 


Donnelly, Donohoo, Edwards, Fitzgerald, 
Flanigan, Flowerree, T. M. Garman, Gibbs, 
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School Bills Advance 


H. J. Gorman, J. J. Gorman, Gormley, 
Granata, Grebe, E. A. Greene, Halick, Har- 
ris, Hayne, Higgins, Holten, E. C. Hunter. 

Jenkins, Kaindl, Kasserman, Keller, Kelsey, 
Kluczynski, Knauf, Kuklinski, Lawler, Lor- 
ton, Luckey, Martin, Marvel, Marzullo, Mc- 
Cabe, McDonald, McGaughey, McGrath, 
Mills, Mioduski, Mueller, Mundy, Noonan, 
O’Grady, O’Keefe, O’Neill, Perry, Powell, 
Quinn, Rategan, Ray, Russell, Sandquist, 
Shannon, Stewart, Sullivan, Swanson, Teefey, 
Thornton, Tuttle, Upchurch, Vicars, War- 
field, Weber, Wellinghoff, Mr. Speaker. Yeas 
—77. 

Tose VoTING IN THE Necative: Adduci, 
Ashcraft, Bauer, Bingham, Bowler, Branson, 
Brydia, Burgess, Carpenter, Caton, Clabaugh, 
Collins, Cutler, Dale, Davis, Dillavou, C. D. 
Franz, Friedland, Funkhouser, Gillogly, Hit- 
ter, David Hunter, Lee, Lewis, Libonati, 
Nowlan, Peffers, Querfeld, Rennick, Rhodes, 
Robbins, Robison. 

Scarborough, Schaumleffel, Schuler, J. W. 
Smith, Ora Smith, Sprague, Stransky, 
Thompson, Thon, Topping, Van der Vries, 
Van Hooser, Welker, White, Williston, Wood, 
Woodward. Nays—49. 

Mr. Bolger then introduced an 
amendment to place the bill in effect 
September 1, 1942. This amendment 
was accepted. 

Mrs. Maud Peffers, Aurora, sub- 
mitted an amendment calling for a 
bachelor’s degree before the minimum 
wage would apply. Mr. Allison ques- 
tioned the constitutionality of such a 
proposal and asked: How could the 
low-salaried teacher save enough to 
gain a bachelor’s degree? The amend- 
ment was tabled. 

Mr. Homer Kasserman, Newton, 
submitted an amendment which re- 
moves State equalization aid from dis- 
tricts failing to respect the minimum 
wage. In effect the amendment may 
tend to negate the compulsory feature 
of the original bill. 

William Robison, Carlinville, spoke 
against the bill. 

The Kasserman amendment was 
later adopted and the bill went to third 
reading. 


Continuing Contract and Tenure 

S. B. 192-193 by Senator R. G. Cris- 
enberry, Murphysboro, have been fused 
into one bill, S. B. 193 now on third 
reading in the Senate. Rejecting the 
motion of Representative Charles W. 
Clabaugh, Champaign, that the teach- 
er tenure bill, H. B. 377, by Mrs. 
Lottie Holman O’Neill, Downers 
Grove, be reported out with a recom- 
mendation that it do not pass, the 
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Tenure Committee Chairman 


Mr. Don A. Walter, River Forest, chair- 
man of the IE.A. Tenure Committee, is 
pictured above as he appeared in Spring- 
field to speak for the Teacher Tenure bills 
at a hearing before the Committee on Educa- 
tion of the Senate. 


House Education Committee then 
adopted a motion by Representative 
Tom M. Garman of Urbana that the 
bill be recommended to pass. H. B. 377 
is now on third reading in the House. 

H. B. 375, O’Neill, the continuing 
contract bill for teachers in board of 
director districts was deferred for 
later consideration when Represent- 
atives Dale, Clabaugh, Van der Vries 
and Peffers questioned some of its 
provisions. 


Teacher Certification 


A week after the tenure bill hearing 
in the House Committee on Educa- 
tion, the committee by motion of Rep- 
resentative Clabaugh recommended 
that H. B. 392, the main certification 
bill, be passed. This bill by Repre- 
sentatives Dennis J. Collins, DeKalb, 
and Tom M. Garman, Urbana, is now 
on first reading. The county superin- 
tendents certification bill, H.B. 393 by 
the same sponsors, was recommended 
by the committee at its next meeting. 
The corresponding Senate bills are on 
first reading in the Senate. 
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H. B. 487 by Representative Arthur 
W. Sprague of Chicago discontinues 
the present Chicago board of three ex- 
aminers August 1, 1941, and sub- 
stitutes therefor a special education 
commission, appointed by the Gover- 
nor, one member from each of six des- 
ignated university faculties, said com- 
mission to select a board of three ex- 
aminers via examination, qualifica- 
tions, etc., said examining board to ex- 
amine Chicago teachers for certifica- 
tion, promotion, etc. 

This bill was heard in the Commit- 
tee on Education and a subcommittee 
was appointed to study the proposal 
further and to report back to the full 
committee. 


School Reorganization 

H. B. 352 by Representatives Dean 
McGaughey, Mt. Zion, and Harry L. 
Topping, Kankakee, designed to remove 
recognition and State aid—both equal- 
ization and flat grants—after July 1, 
1943, from elementary schools having 
less than seven pupils A.D.A. during 
the two preceding last completed 
school years, except that certificates of 
convenience are given on account of 
road conditions, barriers, distances, 
etc., was recommended to pass by the 
House Committee on Education and is 
now on first reading. The identical bill 
in the Senate, S. B. 201 by T. Mac 
Downing, Macomb, and J. Will How- 
ell, West Frankfort, is on first reading. 

H. B. 251 by Mrs. O'Neill, the 
county school survey committee bill, 
was amended in several particulars to 
improve its operation, and recom 
mended to pass by a motion of Mr. 
Clabaugh, accepted by the House 
Committee on Education. The bill is 
now in the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. 

H. B. 252, O’Neill, the minimum 
school year bill, was killed in the 
House Committee on Education by 
motion of Mr. Clabaugh. Mr: B. M. 
Kohler of the Illinois Association of 
School Boards spoke against the pro- 
posal, and the committee evidently felt 
that the State was not ready for a 
minimal school year of nine months. 

H. B. 374 by Mrs. O’Neill appro- 
priating $900,000 in transportation as- 
sistance was recommended by the Edu- 
cation Committee and is now referred 
to the Appropriations Committee. 

H. B. 250, also by Mrs. O’Neill, pro- 
viding that district may contract with 
district for transportation of pupils, 
recommended by the Education Com- 
mittee, is on third reading. 

(Continued on page 248) 
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Rock River Division Officers 





Reading from left to right, seated: Florence 
A. Cook, Shabbona, treasurer; H. U. Chal- 
land, Sterling, chairman executive commit- 
tee; Willis Pittenger, Polo, president; Dr. 
Helen R. Messenger, DeKalb, vice-president. 

Standing: Clara Klapprodt, Amboy, mem- 
ber executive committee; H. A. Lancaster, 
Dixon, state Committee on Resolutions; W. 
L. Pickering, Oregon, member executive com- 





In the picture reading from left to right: 


Glenn Deland, Georgetown, member ex- 
ecutive committee; T. A. Edwards, Cerro 
Gordo, president; K. L. Letsinger, Gilman, 
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Las Central Division Ufticers 


mittee; P. H. DiVall, Erie, member executive 
committee. 

Officers not appearing in the picture are: 
U. R. DeVoe, Sterling, secretary; Harold 
Patterson, Mount Morris, state Committee 
on Finance; C. A. Hills, Rochelle, state Com- 
mittee on Legislation; Grace Vincent, De- 
Kalb, member executive committee. 


chairman public relations committee; J. J. 
Swinney, Paxton, member executive com- 
mittee; J. B. Johnson, St. Anne, chairman 
executive committee. 
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By HOWARD E. BOSLEY 


Education Department, Southern 
Illinois State Normal University 


l, ONE were to attempt to measure 
the efficiency of a factory, it would 
seem the logical thing to do would be 
to analyze the quality of the product 
rather than to expend any effort in a 
study of production-line methods. 
With this principle in mind the writer 
has for the past three years adminis- 
tered reading examinations to incom- 
ing freshmen at Southern Illinois State 
Normal University. This has been done 
in an attempt to isolate common read- 
ing weaknesses of studerts who have 
completed twelve years in the public 
schools. Without going into detail we 
present in the table below the reading 
ability for one freshman class ex- 
pressed in terms of grade levels as 
measured by the Iowa Silent Reading 
Tests, Advanced. Tests for other years 
have shown a similar pattern. 


Grape LEVEL NUMBER OF STUDENTS 


13 (College) 
9-12 (High School) 


5-8 (Upper Elementary) ...... 228 
—4 (Lower Elementary) ...... 46 
Fe CIE so Senet senses 860 


Elementary teachers who see these 
and similar figures are asking in in- 
creasing numbers, “What are the rea- 
sons for this condition?” and “What 
can we do about it, so that in the fu- 
ture these reading deficiencies will not 
exist?” This article will propose a few 
possible bases for action. 


Co-ordination and Articulation 
of Reading Program 

First, administrators and supervisors 
must accept full responsibility for the 
co-ordination and articulation of the 
reading program in every school. The 
child in his progress through the six 
or eight years of the elementary school 
may, if he is fortunate, have two or 
three teachers who know how to teach 
reading. Succeeding teachers, not 
knowing what has been taught before, 
or not understanding the logical steps 
by means of which reading ability is 
built, allow interests to lag and gains 
made in previous years to lapse. A 
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Improving Public School Reading 


good start in first grade is of little 
avail unless the many skills thus begun 
are built upon and spiralled outward 
in succeeding years. Likewise, a poor 
start during the first year or two is 
quite likely to endanger forever the 
child’s likelihood of becoming an effec- 
tive reader. 

To repeat, there must be co-ordina- 
tion. Weak links must be strengthened. 
Teachers and principals must study to- 
gether their problems in the effort (1) 
to evolve improved methods growing 
out of their own experiences and (2) 
to bring to bear the results of research 
and the experiences of others who have 
labored under similar difficulties. 

The first requires that each teacher 
diligently and conscientiously study 
and evaluate her own methods, analyze 
her weaknesses. It involves group 
agreement in each elementary school 
upon the skills which shall be taught 
and the standards which shall be ex- 
pected of each grade. 

The second objective involves wide 
reading of carefully selected profes- 
sional material, articles and books, fol- 
lowed by group discussion and try-out 
applications of the principles suggested 
therein. By means of individual and 
committee reports such work may be 
divided among those who are partici- 
pating. But the primary responsibility 
for initiating and directing this work 
rests squarely upon the principal in 
the city or village schools, and upon 
the county superintendent and his as- 
sociates in the rural areas. 


Two Fundamental Rules 

In any program involving the im- 
provement of reading there are two 
rules inviolate. They are (1) find each 
child’s interests, and supply materials 
to fit; and (2) find the child’s reading 
level and do not force him to attempt 
material that is far beyond this level. 

In defense of the first let us point 
out the following principles of learn- 
ing: (1) we learn by doing; (2) we 
engage in no voluntary activities unless 
impelled by one or more interests. If 
we accept these we see that a child can 
learn to read only by reading, and he 
will read only if he wants to read. He 
may want to read because his teacher 
forces the activity upon him, and he 
chooses it as the lesser of two evils. 
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It will be far better if the teacher 
has led him to see that reading opens 
new ways of exploring fields of inter- 
est. Many a lad has detested the inane 
stories of his reader, but would have 
read half way through Popular Me- 
chanics, or any good magazine or a 
book of adventure during a single day. 
Under such conditions of personal in- 
terest, which method would have been 
most productive of reading ability? 


Does an adult read because of some- 
one’s imposed wishes, or because the 
reading proves to be of intrinsic value? 
Does an adult read material that is 
dull or that which gives him some per- 
sonal satisfaction? One further ques- 
tion: How would forty adults react to 
a suggestion that for a full hour they 
all read the same story, or a prescribed 
section of the newspaper, all in lock- 
step fashion? 


Variety of Reading Materials 

Application of this principle of indi- 
vidual interest demands that each 
school have a variety of reading mate- 
rial and a great deal of it. Many and 
varied interests must be represented. 
Books and children’s magazines are 
best sources. Cost should be a minor 
factor when teaching efforts can be so 
cheaply multiplied. Who would expect 
a ten-dollar a day carpenter to use a 
seventy-five cent saw, or to try to get 
along with an insufficient number of 
tools?* 

Acceptance of the second principle 
will result in individual or small group 
instruction. It involves testing either 
formally, with standardized reading 
tests, or informally to ascertain the 
reading level. A good informal test can 
be applied by securing a series of read- 
ers which the child has never seen and 
having him read aloud passages se- 
lected from each, giving him books of 
successively higher grade placement 
until his reading ability level seems to 
have been reached. 

After the reading level has been 
found the child must be supplied with 
much vital reading material on this 
level. This may mean that several 
fifth-grade children will be reading 
from (new) third-grade readers, dis- 


*For aids to book selection see list appended to 
this article. 


(Continued on page 260) 
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Courtesy Chicago & North Western Railway 


Gutzon Borglum (light grey hat) and 
workmen survey the progress on George 
Washington’s head on Mount Rushmore in 
the Black Hills of South Dakota. ILLiNo!s 
EpucaTion received manuscript of this arti- 
cle only a short time before Mr. Borglum’s 
death. : 


and means by which the freedom de- 
clared by Jefferson could be lived and 
maintained, also has an indisputable 
claim to be thus commemorated. 

In my desire to make the memorial 
and the history of this political record 
complete, and to include our day and 
life, I developed the drama and added 
to its design two other men: Abraham 
Lincoln, who played such a vital part 
in saving our great republic, and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, because of his making 
possible the completion of the Panama 
Canal. The canal answered the long- 
ing of all Europe and the great inter- 
ests in the eastern United States for 
a short sea route to India. Also, as Mr. 
Coolidge said of Theodore Roosevelt, 
he was the only president who had the 
courage to tell growing Big Business: 
“Thus far you can go and no further, 
for the safety of our government.” 

Mount Rushmore is 500 feet above 
a natural parking place, 1500 feet to 
the south, towards which the group 
faces. The stone, for all practical pur- 
poses we shall call it granite, is in ex- 
cellent condition with very few inter- 
fering cracks. After removing about 
twenty feet of the surface all over the 
work and in seeking high relief at some 
points cutting into the mountain to a 


Story Of Mount RUSHMOLE sume or oexocnacy 


By Gutzon Borglum 


I, the Harney Range of South Da- 
kota, an eastern outcropping of the 
Rocky Mountains, the Shrine of De- 
mocracy nears completion on Mount 
Rushmore. The work is the manifesta- 
tion of a group of ideas, not merely the 
result of a flash or momentary impulse 
to carve a few colossal statues upon the 
face of a cliff. 

The inspiration that developed into 
the creation of this gigantic work first 
came to the mind of Doane Robinson, 
the historian of this great, picturesque 
and turbulent West, whose life now 
spans close to a century. Robinson, 
pricked with a desire to immortalize 
the spirit that made America what it 
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is, longed for the conversion of some 
of the Black Hills’ great granite pin- 
nacles into symbols and statues com- 
memorating our greatness. In 1924, 
while taking part in the dedication of 
another memorial, he gave expression 
to an idea that finally in its develop- 
ment has grown to be what we call the 
Shrine of American Democracy. 

Any shrine of this sort must natur- 
ally contain the figure of Jefferson, the 
author of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, which is so fundamentally right 
that it has become the Declaration of 
Independence for all mankind, and in 
its form has become the letter and the 
cornerstone of our freedom and that of 
more than fifty other nations. Wash- 
ington, the Father of his Country, who 
with his associates freed our forefathers 
and framed the Constitution, the ways 
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depth of ninety feet, we found our- 
selves working in the very heart of 
granite, untouched and unspoiled by 
forty million years of exposure. 

The group faces south so directly 
that the sunrise touches the left of 
Washington’s face. Both sides of the 
face are lighted some time during the 
day as the sun passes south and west 
over the head, and at the end of day 
it catches the last lingering light of the 
setting sun. The entire group is for- 
tunately and splendidly lighted. 

Jefferson recedes into the mountain 
a distance of about forty feet and is 
just to the left and back of Washing- 
ton. This forms a recess in the group 
across which Abraham Lincoln faces 
directly the two colonial presidents. 
Between Lincoln and Jefferson you see 

(Continued on page 238) 
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Mount Rushmore 


(Continued from page 236) 


the face of Theodore Roosevelt. I have 
arranged it so that he is turned slightly 
and is looking directly at Lincoln, 
whom he admired very much. The 
hand of Lincoln is shown drawing his 
coat about himself, and the hand of 
Jefferson, his left hand, is thrust for- 
ward as if he were about to call Wash- 
ington’s attention to something—pos- 
sibly the present threat by the Old 
World against all democracy. 

My own thought about the group, 
as I mentioned in my short speech to 
President Coolidge at the dedication in 
1927, is that we are carving a memorial 
that will outlive our Government, al- 
though I clarified my statement by 
saying, “Not democracy, because the 
desire to be free and independent and 
to be happy is older than democracy. 
It is born and is present in the consci- 
ousness of every living thing and it 
will continue as long as life continues, 
as it will thrive and resist all inter- 
ference with its happy existence.” 

Immediately back of the great group 
I am carving a hall, into which will be 
placed the records of our political, civic 
and cultural growth: the development 
of electricity and steam, transportation, 
the telephone, the airplane, the radio 
and the cinema. This great hall will 
be a hundred feet square and is located 
about two-thirds of the way up the 
mountain. The entrance to it is in a 
small gorge cut by the ice aeons ago. A 
great, wide granite stairway will lead 
to the hall, into the walls of which re- 
cesses in bronze and glass will be built 
to hold the records. There will also be 
found here statues in bronze of Benja- 
min Franklin, Patrick Henry, Thomas 
Paine, Andrew Jackson, and the great 
inventors, scholars, and other person- 
ages prominent in the service of Amer- 
ican democracy and necessary to com- 
plete the record of the building of our 
great civilization. 


The figures—that is the sculptural 
part of the memorial plan—are near- 
ing completion and will be entirely fin- 
ished during this year. They cost less 
than $700,000 and the tourist traffic 
they brought into South Dakota last 
year exceeded in value thirty-eight mil- 
lions, according to various estimates, 
80 percent of which is credited to 
Mount Rushmore. 

The Black Hills are readily ac- 
cessible by automobile, bus, and three 
railroads. The shrine itself is reached 
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by two fine auto roads. One carries the 
great southeast traffic from Hot Springs 
and Custer over the beautiful, inimit- 
able Iron Mountain Road; the other, a 
wide and splendidly constructed road 
built by the State under Governor 
Bulow, comes from Rapid City. 

There is no fee of any kind charged 
those visiting this memorial. I asked 
that of the Congress that created it. 
It is the hope that when completed it 
will be protected as a shrine, as Frank- 
lin Roosevelt dedicated it, somewhat 
religious in character and not cheap- 
ened by concessions or other commer- 
cial agencies that abuse and destroy 
the sanctity and beauty of nearly all 
our places of interest. 


Wheaton Teacher to Retire 








Miss Josephine Clifford 


@ MISS Josephine Clifford, principal 

of Holmes School, Wheaton, Illinois, 
is retiring at the end of this year after 
nearly half a century of service to the 
teaching profession. 

In 1895 Miss Clifford came from 
Rockford, Illinois to Wheaton to be in 
charge of the two-room Holmes School, 
in which six grades were then taught. 
Later two rooms were added, and all 
eight grades were included. The pres- 
ent addition, consisting of a fine gym- 
nasium and four rooms, was built in 
1925. The gymnasium was dedicated 
as “Josephine Clifford Hall,” a token 
of the esteem in which Miss Clifford is 
held in the community. Even without 
this material reminder of her work, 
Miss Clifford’s influence in Wheaton 
will be long felt. 

To have a teacher of her culture has 
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been the rare privilege of the children 
of Holmes School. She has brought 
the pleasures and benefits of her ex- 
tensive travels in Europe and America 
to her pupils. All through her career, 
Miss Clifford has attended summer 
schools and brought back to the 
Wheaton school system the best in cur- 
rent knowledge in education. De- 
voted to her teachers, she has stood 
constantly by them in all their troubles 
and their joys. 

The Josephine Clifford Story League 
and the Verse Choir of Holmes School, 
are among the projects instituted by 
Miss Clifford which provide rich ex- 
periences for her pupils and are a 
source of pride to the whole com- 
munity. 


P-T-A National Meet 


® MODERN Problems in Community 
Living” is the theme chosen for the 





* 1941 convention of the National Con- 


gress of Parents and Teachers to be 
held in Boston, May 19-22. This con- 
vention, which will be the first to in- 
terpret the three-year administration 
theme “The Child in His Community,” 
will focus attention on the inter- 
relationship of community well-being 
with the welfare of children. 

The everyday problems of health, 
housing, unemployment, recreation, re- 
ligion, and racial understanding will 
be discussed, and their bearing on the 
immediate situation rising out of the 
national defense program will be con- 
sidered. The importance of action— 
the need for vigorous attack upon 
problems which have been analyzed— 
will be emphasized as vital to the 
nation-wide effort to integrate the find- 
ings of the 1940 White House Confer- 
ence on Children in a Democracy. 

All regular meetings, with the ex- 
ception of one session scheduled for 
Faneuil Hall, famous “cradle of lib- 
erty,” will be at the Statler Hotel, con- 
vention headquarters. An innovation 
this year will be the four section meet- 
ings on Councils, High Schools, Dis- 
tricts, and the Rural P.T.A. The 
national Chairmen’s Conferences will 
be held as usual. 

Social events include the banquet on 
Wednesday night, May 21, and a re- 
ception for national life members, the 
date to be announced. The National 
Mother-singers Chorus again will be 
a feature of the program. Selections 
which have been rehearsed by local 
groups all over the Nation will be 
presented by this great chorus. 
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THE IEA AT WORK 





® THE I.E.A. Public Relations com- 
mittees are covering the State with six- 
teen local conferences on pending 
school legislation. The conferences 
start on April 17 and end May 9. 

The purpose of the conferences is to 
review the provisions of the various 
bills now pending before the General 
Assembly and to agree upon steps to 
be taken to support or defeat them, as 
the case may be. 

At the spring conferences the bills 
are being discussed under the headings 
of “Teacher Personnel,” “School Re- 
organization,” “School Finance,” and 
“Miscellaneous.” Four local school 
leaders have been selected by each Di- 
vision public relations chairman to 
lead the discussion on the above men- 
tioned topics. A member of the state 
office staff of the I.E.A. is attending 
each meeting to act as a resource per- 
son, and to give latest details as to 
amendments and status of bills. 

The Division public relations chair- 
men are responsible for setting up the 


HOW ONE TEACHERS GROUP FOLLOWS 
LEGISLATION 

The Elementary Teachers Association 
of Taylorville has placed a chart in each 
of the school buildings, on which are 
recorded the progress of educational bills 
in the Legislature. They report that they 
are “striking when the iron is hot” by 
‘phone, letter, and telegraph. They have 
already taken such action on H. B. 181 
and on the teacher tenure bills. 
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meetings. If you have not had a no- 
tice of the meeting in your Division, 
write to the person in charge in your 
Division, asking for the time and place 
of the meeting. This is a real oppor- 
tunity to hear a discussion of school 
legislation which may vitally affect 
your welfare. 

The schedule of public relations 
conferences and the person in charge in 
each Division, together with the time 


Menard County Education Council 


To the left are shown the officers of the 
Menard County Education Council, organ- 
ized March 20, at the New Salem Hotel, 
Petersburg. Left to right in the back row 
are: C. S. Hall, superintendent of schools, 
Petersburg; L. W. Chalcraft, Menard 
County farm advisor; E. M. Augspurger, 
county superintendent of schools. Front 
row: Miss Stella Salveson, Menard County 
public relations chairman; Mrs. M. F. Vogt, 
representing Petersburg P. T. A.; Ralph 
P. Dobson, elected chairman of the coun- 
cil; and Louis Brauer, president of the 
Oakford school board. Story on next page 


and place of the meeting in instances 
where this information has been re- 
ported, follow: 


Thursday, April 17 

Sourn Centrat.—Hester Burbridge, prin 
cipal, junior high school, Jacksonville 
Time: 6:30 P.M. 
Place: Colonial Inn, Jacksonville 


Friday, April 18 (Evening) 
SouTHern.—J. H. Hammack, county super- 
intendent of schools, Pinckneyville 
East Centrat.—K. L. Letsinger, superin- 
tendent, high school, Gilman 
CentraL.—Monroe Melton, superintendent 
of schools, Normal 
Time: 7:30 P.M. 
Place: Normal Central School, Normal 


Saturday, April 19 (Morning) 
SouTHWESTERN.—D. R. Blodgett, principal, 
high school, Edwardsville 
Time: 9:30 AM. 
Place: High School, Highland 
Eastern.—Guy Collins, superintendent of 
schools, Tuscola 
Peoria.—Tilman Smith, principal, com 
munity high school, Roanoke 
Cuicaco.—Miss Marian Smith, Room 721, 
77 West Washington Street, Chicago 


Friday, April 25 (Evening) 
NorTHWESTERN.—H. C. Muth, principal, 
East Senior High School, Rockford 





si ma 


Pictured above are the members of the 
Lanark section of the Carroll County rural 
teachers study group. This group, which is 
the pioneer teachers group in the county, 
has been meeting to study Inrmvors Epuca- 
TIon and to exchange ideas that may be 
used in the classroom. In the picture are: 
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Carroll County Rural Teachers Study Group 





Front row, left to right——Luella Stengel, 
Esther Haugh, Pauline Kincade, Etta Horner, 
June Byers, Thelma Mowery, Katherine 
Bottoms. 

Back row, left to right——Wales Gossard, 
Paul Sweitzer, Etta Gossard, Marian Gos- 
sard, Laura Wirtjes, and Glois Schrader. 
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DuPace Vattey and NorTHEASTERN (one 
meeting)—Mrs. Ruth Moffett, Downers 
Grove; and Carl Larson, superintendent 
of schools, Aurora (West) 

SOUTHEASTERN.—N., L. Hake, principal, com- 
munity high school, Fairfield 


Saturday, April 26 (Morning) 


BLacKHAWK.—M. C. Bergwall, principal, 


Washington Junior High School, Rock 
Island 

Rock Ruiver—A. H. Lancaster, superin- 
tendent of schools, Dixon 

Friday, May 2 


Western.—Donald Sharpe, principal, com- 
munity high school, Oneida 


Saturday, May 3 
Intmvois Vatitey.—Dr. Frank A. Jensen, 
superintendent, LaSalle-Peru Township 


High School, LaSalle 


Time: 9:00 A.M. 
Place: High School Auditorium, LaSalle- 
Peru Township High School 
Friday, May 9 
Lake Suore.—O. L. Thorson, principal, 
Field-Stevenson School, Forest Park. (Sev- 
eral meetings planned.) 
=e 


Menard County Education 
Council Formed 

Under the leadership of Miss Stella 
Salveson, I.E.A. public relations 
chairman for Menard County, an 
education council was formed at Pet- 
ersburg on March 20. The council 
elected as temporary chairman, Mr. 
Ralph P. Dobson, business man, and 
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Summer Session 


Enjoy a profitable summer of study and 
recreation at the gateway to America’s summer 
playground . . . More than 700 courses cover all 
fields of interest. Especial emphasis is given 
courses leading to Baccalaureate or Advanced 
Degrees in Education . . . More than 400 educa- 
tors, many of national and international repu- 
tation — plus the University’s great library, 
laboratories and research facilities, create an 
outstanding opportunity. Two terms — the 
first beginning with registration Monday and 
Tuesday, June 16 and 17 . . . registration for 
second term, Monday, July 28. 


Write NOW for complete Bulletin. 
Director of Summer Session 


713 Administration Building 
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voted to meet again on April 18 to dis- 
cuss pending school legislation and its 
effect upon Menard County. 

Representatives of the Morgan 
County Education Council were pres- 
ent and described their organization 
and its function. A wide variety of 
interests is represented in the member- 
ship of the Menard County Council. 
The membership includes the county 
superintendent of schools, county 
nurse, county judge, county farm ad- 
viser, local banker, president of the 
board of education, newspaper editor, 
representatives of the Ministerial As- 
sociation, the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Illinois Education Association, 
County Teachers’ Council, Illinois Ele- 
mentary School Principals’ Associa- 
tion, American Association of Univer- 
sary Women, Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, County Home Bu- 
reau, State Seminar on Community 
Relations, Old Salem Lincoln League, 
American Legion, P. T. A., Rotary, 
and Kiwanis. 

Miss Salveson in her letter of invi- 
tation to persons to become members 
of the Council stated: 


The Round Table has become an Amer- 


| ican Institution. 


Pursuant with this trend, plans have been 


| formulated for Menard County Education 


| Council. Men and women 


representing 


| various communities, professions, clubs, and 





county-wide organizations, have been se- 
lected to compose a discussion group on cur- 
rent educational topics. 

You are invited to attend, as a representa- 
tive of the Menard County Asso- 
ciation, the first dinner meeting to be held 
at New Salem Hotel on Thursday evening, 
March 20, at six-thirty. 


Unless we hear from you to the con- 


| trary by Tuesday March 18, a dinner reser- 





vation will be made for you. 


New Film Strip Released 


The fourth in the series of film strips 
prepared by the Public Relations De- 
partment of the I.E.A. this school year, 
Money Spent for Schools Is Money 
Spent for Defense, was released April 
7. The film strip presents the mate- 
rial found in the pamphlet of the same 
name, plus additional illustrated ma- 
terial on the legislative program of the 
association. Listed on the film strip 
are the numbers and sponsors of bills 
now pending before the General As- 
sembly. 





Seventy-five copies of the film strip 
were made and a large number of them 
distributed through the public rela- 
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tions organization. It is hoped that 
all members of the association will 
have an opportunity to see this film 
strip during the next month. If you 
do not know how to contact your local 
public relations officer to ask for a 
showing of the film, write directly to 
the state office. As usual the film strip 
is 35-millimeter (not motion picture) 
and must be shown in a film strip pro- 
jector. 


Research Publications 


The first two of the publications of 
the I.E.A. Research Department re- 
cently released which are listed be- 
low will be of interest to members of 
groups that are making a study of 
personnel problems. The third is in- 
valuable in discussing school finance. 
Individual copies may be secured by 
addressing the department. 

Salary Schedules in Illinois, April 1941.— 





Youth and Jobs— 


Community Surveys 

How the American Youth Commis- 
sion and the Employment Service 
Division of tne Social Security Board 
co-operated in a study of four Ameri- 
can cities and four rural areas to ex- 
plore the need for programs of voca- 
tional guidance and placement, is re- 
ported in Matching Youth and Jobs, 
recent publication of the American 
Council on Education. Howard M. 
Bell is the author. 

The cities studied are St. Louis, Bal- 
timore, Providence, and Dallas; the 


rural areas are in Missouri and Mary- 
land. To make each study a com- 
munity project and correlate diverse 
elements of the population, a council 
was formed, representing the schools, 
local employment offices, industry, or- 
ganized labor, social workers, service 
clubs, the church, and groups of young 
people. The next step was a survey 
of youth unemployment on the one 
hand and of available jobs on the 
other, accompanied by a continuous 
campaign of publicity. These studies 
serve to illustrate Bell’s textbook for 
other communities in a like effort. 





— Werdo the Hanniiug a 


Emphasis is upon presentation and discussion | 
of salary schedules illustrative of the three | 
basic types (1) position, (2) preparation, | 


and (3) merit, and principles of their con- 
struction. The study is concluded with analy- 
ses of schedules now operative in school 
districts of various types in or including 
cities representative of different population 
groups. 

Health Problems and Leaves of Absence, 
March, 1941.— This twelve-page, mimeo- 
graphed booklet examines and tabulates the 
practices of 156 Illinois school districts in 
such matters as sick leave, health examina- 
tions, and extended leave of absence, includ- 
ing return of position to those called to mili- 
tary service. 

Flat Grants for Common Schools, March, 
1941.—Nineteen arguments in support of flat 
grants. 


Delta Kappa Gamma 
National Convention 


® DR. Emma Reinhardt, head of the 
department of education, Eastern IlIli- 





| 


nois State Teachers College, has an- | 


nounced that the national organiza- 


tion of Delta Kappa Gamma Society, | 


of which she is president, will hold its 
annual convention at the Hotel Nicol- 
let in Minneapolis, August 21 to 23. 

The Chicago and Northwestern 
Railroad, which has been selected as 
the official convention road, is offering 
a special rate of $9.00 from Chicago 
to Minneapolis and return. Persons 
wishing to take advantage of this spe- 
cial rate, will purchase tickets from 
their homes to Chicago, where they 
will purchase the tickets at the special 
rate. If 150 tickets are taken, the rail- 
road will operate a special train. 
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GREYHOUND 
EXPENSE-PAID 


@ Here’s an extra-helpful Greyhound travel 
service at no extra expense to you—in fact, it 
extends your usual Greyhound savings to 
every phase of your pleasure trip. When 
planning your summer vacation choose one 
or more of the new expense-paid “package- 
tours” —with your transportation, hotels, sight- 
seeing and entertainment all arranged by 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
to GREYHOUND TRAVEL BUREAU, 
12th & Wabash, Chicago, Ill., for full 
information on Expense-Paid Tours to: 





City 
1941 


TOURS 


ame 


agree a ee ~ 


eae 


travel experts and paid in advance. It’s more 

convenient, more economical, more fun! 

Ask your nearest Greyhound Travel Bureau agent about 
these and other available tours: New Y ork*W ashington 
* Boston* New England * Great Smoky Mountains 
* Los Angeles * San Francisco* Northern Lakes + 
Denver * Colorado Springs * Fi orida* Miami 
Beach * Southwest * Mexico* National Parks « 
New Orleans ¢ Gulf Coast * Montreal « Quebec. 

«. 





Address 











SJ-etiers {0 an Old Crony 


By IRVING F. PEARSON 


Executive Secretary 
Illinois Education Association 


An informal communication emphasizing current devel- 


opments in the IEA 





I)... DAVE: 


The pressure of events and duties 
has been so great that frankly I have 
not had time to take care of my per- 
sonal correspondence. The legislative 
task in itself requires the usual at- 
tention, time, and effort. In addition, 
we are spending much energy in the 
study of state-wide problems pre- 
sented to the Governor’s Advisory 
Committee on Taxation. 

The Advisory Committee has created 
many subcommittees to study special 
problems. These subcommittees in turn 
have sought the advice of many per- 
sons outside of the council. All-day 


Extra Money 
THIS Summer! 


Whether you plan a Wonderful 
vacation traveling—or 
stay close to home 


Investigate this remarkable money 
making opportunity now. Entirely new. 
Nothing ever has been offered like it 
before. 

Whether you plan to spend your va- 
cation visiting new places, making new 
friends, and enjoying new experiences, 
or expect to stay near home, you can 
make it a highly profitable summer. 

Both men and women with teaching 
experience are well-qualified for this 
special employment. It involves present- 
ing an entirely new, low priced unit, 
that ties in closely with public interest 
at the moment. The commission is very 
high. The potential reward very great. 
Selected contacts will be furnished. No 
investment needed. No training re- 
quired. No previous experience neces- 
sary. The number of teachers to be se- 
lected is limited, act today. 

WRITE me about your summer plans, 


when your school closes, teaching ex- | 


rience, age and other qualifications. 
rl furnish you with complete informa- 
tion. 
Address Lysle 8. Sullivan 


The Book House for Children 


360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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hearings have been held by the sub- 
committees and by the Advisory Com- 
mittee itself. 


Studying State-wide Problems 


We have assisted in the deliberations 
of the subcommittees on - Education, 
Local Organization, State Organiza- 
tion, and State Revenues. You will 
very likely agree with me that par- 
ticipation in the study of these and 
other problems presented through the 
council is vital to the protection of 
educational welfare. We were there- 
fore pleased to respond to the Govern- 
or’s call and to give our mite in the 
deliberations of the council and its 
subcommittees. 

A review of some of the items the 
committee has been called upon to 
consider may serve to demonstrate the 
breadth of subjects studied. I cite the 
following: 


General Problems of Real and Personal 
Property Taxation; Property Tax Assess- 
ment Organization and Procedures; Property 
Tax Collection Problems; Financing Local 
Government, Budgeting, Accounting, Audit- 
ing, Reporting, Borrowing. 

School Units; Unit District Tax Rates; 
Dual System Tax Rates; Small Schools; 
State Aid to Schools; Transportation As- 


| sistance; Non-High School Rates; School 


Administration; School Reorganization. 

Highway Administration and Finance; 
Cook County Tax Problems; Budget and 
Appropriation Procedure, Personnel Admin- 
istration, and Procurement Procedure in 
State Government; Improvement of State 
Civil Service; Governmental 
Expense and Revenue, and a great host of 
related problems which have been studied by 
the committee and its subcommittees. 


A great mass of information relative 
to these subjects has been corralled in 
a comparatively brief period of time. 
This was available from many sources, 
the government itself, organizations 
such as ours, surveys, etc. This material 
has been considered by the subcom- 
mittees, which first developed their 
various fields of study and finally ar- 
rived at an agreed upon agenda. This 
in turn developed an over-view of the 
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problems and finally a set of recom- 
mendations for the main committee. 


The Advisory Committee is dis- 
cussing the proposals submitted by the 
subcommittees, and finally it will pre- 
sent its recommendations regarding 
the proposals presented. Many bills 
will develop from these recommenda- 
tions. They in turn will be presented to 
the Legislature, where their merits and 
weaknesses will be considered, and new 
laws may finally evolve. 

It is entirely possible and very likely 
that we cannot agree with all of the 
recommendations of the committee, nor 
even with those of the subcommittees 
with which we have worked. On the 
other hand, many of our proposals may 
be accepted by the committee. At least 
we have already been privileged to clar- 
ify and to redirect some of the think- 
ing pertaining to the public schools. 

We feel that it has been a privilege 
to participate in this exacting effort, 
not only for the protection and benefit 
of education, but as citizens working 
with other citizens in respect to prob- 
lems related to all of us. We also feel 
that our association is honored to par- 
ticipate in these studies, and that it 
is rightfully functioning as a state- 
wide organization interested in the 
solution of state-wide problems, most 
of which have a more or less direct 
bearing upon the welfare of our schools. 


Advancing Legislative Programs 

In the meantime we are performing 
our usual tasks of preparing and in- 
troducing bills, supporting them at 
home and in Springfield, evaluating 
other bills, supporting some and op- 
posing others, advising our workers, 
appearing before committees, main- 
taining a program of public relations, 
informing our membership, corre- 
sponding with thousands, and doing all 
that we can to advance our program 
and achieve the general good. 

We are pleased to enjoy the co- 
operation of a patient and understand- 
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ing membership, an_ ever-increasing 
public appreciation and support, and 
the careful deliberations of our Legis- 
lature and of the Chief Executive. 
We cannot predict the final results. 
At least we will have the satisfaction 
of knowing that everything will have 
been done that might be done within 
our limitations to advance our program. 
When the welcome vacation period 
comes, I trust that we may be privi- 
leged to look back upon these strenu- 
ous days with a degree of satisfaction 
in efforts well-expended and fruitful. 
Best regards to your family, Dave, 
and to our mutual friends. 
Sincerely yours, 
Irv. 





Digest of Board Meetings 


Illinois ‘ Hotel, 
February 7, 


TIME AND PLACE: 
Bloomington, Ilinois, 
1941, 9:00 p.m. 

PRESENT: President Orville T. 
Bright; Directors V. L. Nickell, W. C. 
Handlin, E. H. Stullken, and Russell 
Malan. Also Irving F. Pearson, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. 

Bustness: 1. Minutes of previous 
meeting approved. 

2. Approved principle involved in 
the proposed certification bill for psy- | 
chologists. 

3. Added name of Dr. Marvin | 
Webb, Carbondale, to the Committee | 
on Delinquency Prevention. 

4. Heard reports from Mr. Nickell, 
chairman of the Resolutions and Pub- 
lic Relations Committee. 

5. Directed Mr. Nickell and Execu- 
tive Secretary to investigate hotel ac- 
commodations in Chicago for the an- 
nual meeting and report findings to the 
Board. 

6. Heard Chairman Stullken, of the 
Finance Committee, report progress in 
development of proposed salary sched- 
ule for staff members. 

7. Rehired Mr. Irving F. Pearson 
as Executive Secretary for term of 
three years beginning July 1, 1941, 
with salary in conformity with pro- | 
posed salary schedule. 

8. Considered appointments to 
Committee on Equal Opportunity with | 
nominations to be made at next meet- 
ing of the Board. 

9. Appointed H. L. Richards, of 
Blue Island, to the John W. Thalman 
for N.E.A. President Committee. 

10. Authorized printing of Thalman | 
candidacy announcement cards. 

11. Considered question of protect- | 
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| Right now you can buy at a barga’ 


ing teachers’ orders to guarantee pay- 
ment in order of issuance as compared 
with other indebtedness. 

12. Appropriated $15 for postage 
for President. 

Adjourned 2 a.m. Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 8, 1941. 

IRVING F. PEARSON, 
Executive Secretary. 


March 22, 1941 

Time AND Ptace: Congress Hotel 
and Morrison Hotel, Chicago, March 
22, 1941, 9:30 a.m. to 12 o’clock noon; 
2:00 to 5:00 p.m. 

PRESENT: President Orville T. 
Bright; Directors V. L. Nickell, W. C. 
Handlin, E. H. Stullken and Executive 
Secretary Irving F. Pearson. 

BustNnEss: 1. Approved minutes of 
previous meeting. 

2. Accepted report of E. H. Stull- 
ken, Finance Chairman, in respect to 
monthly statement and progress report 
on salary schedule survey. 

3. Authorized transfer from contin- 
gent fund to Budget Item 266 as per 
decision of Finance Chairman. 

4. Heard report of Chairman V. L. 
Nickell of the Public Relations Com- 
mittee regarding news releases, pam- 


With all the accidents and sickness that spoil vacation time for so many 
Teachers every summer, you can understand with what a feeling of 
relief the Teacher with T.C.U. “‘10-Way Protection” leaves for vacation. 
Why not play safe? Let the long arm of the T.C.U. follow you this year 


—on the road —in the wilderness — 


phiets, film strips, public relations 
meetings, etc., arranged by the Public 
Relations Department. 

5. Appointed H. L. Richards of Blue 
Island, Illinois, as chairman of the 
John W. Thalman Committee, to suc- 
ceed Bruce Buckler, who resigned. 

6. Voted honorarium of $100 per 
quarter to Mr. R. C. Moore, Executive 
Secretary Emeritus. 

7. Authorized Committee on Equal 
Opportunity of seven members. 

8. Accepted recommendation of the 
Delinquency Prevention Committee to 
support measures to increase from ten 
to sixteen years the ages of youth who 
might be held to the criminal courts ex- 
cept that juvenile court directs a youth 
fourteen to sixteen years of age to such 
criminal court. 

9. Accepted recommendation of the 
Delinquency Prevention Committee to 
support bills providing Child Study 
Bureaus in teacher colleges and the 
University of Illinois, said bureaus af- 
fording assistance of psychologists, 
psychiatrists, social workers, doctors, 
etc., in diagnosis and remediable cases 
of children assigned by courts, schools, 
etc., and to provide training for teach- 
ers, welfare workers, etc. 


care! 


in camps, hotels or on trains. 


T.C.U. “10-Way Protection” Goes With You 


Careful as one may be, there can be no assurance of safety. Be prepared for the 
accident or distressing illness away from home. This Organization of Teachers 
for Teachers stands ready to give you financial aid when disabled by Sickness, 


Accident or Quarantine. 


Send Today for Special Pre-Vacation Offer 


in 
tection during the rest of the od pd throu: 


| Fito the fall. Think of it! Protection under the 


T.c. 


ice a complete T.C.U. Policy that will give you 
h the long summer vacation and well 


U. umbrella for more than six long 


months—at an amazingly low cost. Write or a coupon. No agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, 883 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 


Even on Vacation 
“kir Mail Speed to Meet Your Need” 


“My check for tonsillectomy and illness 


| arrived by air mail in 5 days from time 
| proof blanks were mailed. The T.C.U. 


protects you on vacation and is a good 
shelter at all times.” 
Mrs. Eunice Presley. 
Davenport, Va. 


“—=="= FREE INFORMATION COUPON “""" 
To the T.C.U., 883 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. 


I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 
Protection.”” Send me, without obligation, the details 
of your Special Pre-vacation offer. 


“10-Way 


Name. 


Address 





NO AGENT WILL CALL q«<«cee= 
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10. Accepted report of Legislative 
Chairman W. C. Handlin in respect to 
legislative progress, problems, etc., and 
a meeting with the Budgetary Com- 
mission. 

11. Inspected the Congress and the 
Morrison Hotels as possible convention 
headquarters. 

12. Designated the Morrison Ho- 
tel, Chicago, as headquarters for the 
next Annual Meeting on December 29, 
30, 31, 1941. 

Adjourned 4:50 p.m. 

IRVING F. PEARSON, 
Executive Secretary. 


Professional Relations Institutes 


Representatives of teacher training institutions and of teacher 
associations from three states meet in Chicago to perfect plans 


® A MIDWESTERN conference held which was attended by representa- 


March 27 at the Stevens Hotel con- 
sidered plans for the holding of many 
institutes on professional relations in 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, and Wis- 
consin during the coming year. 

Mr. Bruce Buckler, Casey, Illinois, 
served as chairman of the meeting, 











THE 1941 EDITION OF 


The Alice and Jerry Books 


Authors: Mabel O’Donnell, Alice Carey, and Mary Geisler Phillips | 








SUCCESS atrracts SUCCESS 


AND THE PIONEER STILL SETS THE PACE 





The Basic Primary Reading Program 


List Price 
Rides and Slides, Basic First Pre- 
Primer $ 


Here and There, Basic Second Pre- 
Primer 


Day In and Day Out, Basic Primer .72 


Round About, Basic First Readev....... 84 
Friendly Village, Basic Second 
| EERIE ION. EE ES 
If I Were Going, Basic Third 

ES ea eS .96 
Reading Readiness Program 

List Price 


Here We Go, A First Reading 
Readiness Book 


Happy Days, Readiness Pre-Primer .24 


Down The River Road, Readiness 
ON SSE eens 


Parallel Reading Program 
List Price 
Anything Can Happen, Parallel 
First Te oom ER eS RR Ghd g MERE $0.84 


(Other Parallel Readers are in prepa- 
ration) 


Intermediate Reading Program 


Singing Wheels, Fourth 
ree Se $1 


(Fifth and Sixth Readers—in prepara- 
tion) 


Basic 


Companion Books 
{ Rides and Slides..........$.24 | 


| Day In and Day Out... .32 | 


Round About ................ 32 | 
Companion | Down The River Road .28 | 
Book { Friendly Village .......... 36 | 
For | Through The Green 

f° ewe ts. 6 See .28 


tives from teacher training institutions 
and teacher associations from the three 
states of Michigan, Indiana, and IIli- 
nois. 


Dr. W. C. Reavis of the University 
of Chicago announced a conference on 
professional relations to be held on the 
Chicago campus, Friday, July 25. The 
three addresses in the morning will be 
presentea by leaders in the field of 
medicine, law, and education, with sub- 
jects, “How Medicine Has Attained 
Professional Status,” “The Develop- 
ment and Maintenance of Professional 
Status in Law,” and “Progress Toward 
Professionalization in Education.” 

The afternoon will be devoted to 
round-table conferences dealing with 
the following subjects: (a) Selection 
and Training Prior to Certification; 
(6) Effective Placement Services for 
Qualified Teachers; (c) In-Service 
Training and Professional Security, 
and (d) Social and Economic Security. 

Following a dinner meeting the con- 
ference will conclude its deliberations. 
Printed reports of the proceedings will 


_ be distributed widely. 


President Karl L. Adams and Dr. 
Helen Messenger of the Northern IIli- 
nois State Teachers College reported 
their plans for an all-day conference 
on professional relations to be held at 


| DeKalb on July 24. A picnic dinner 


will be held after the conference, and 


| an inspirational speaker will conclude 
| the meeting. 


President R. W. Fairchild, of the 
Illinois State Normal University, out- 
lined plans for a three-day conference 


| If I Were Going........ 36 | on the rag a of ages rela- 

| Singing Wheels ......... 36 | tions to eld at the annual summer 
conference on the Normal campus. 

Usual discount on quantity orders. | Representatives of other states de- 


_ | tailed plans for similar conferences to 
Manuals are furnished free of charge to teachers who use The Alice | be heid this summer. 


and Jerry Books basically. 
A COMPLETE teaching program—COMPLETE accessory materials. 


Through The Green Gate, Readi- 
ness Third Reader.......................... 88 


| Miss Charl Ormond Williams of the 
| National Education Association is 
working closely with the conference de- 

Write our nearest office for further information on The Alice and Jerry Reading | velopments. 
Program | 


ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY 


It is hoped that a new appreciation 
| of the necessity for good professional 
|_ preparation, professional organization 
and participation, professional ethics 








New York EVANSTON, ILLINOIS San Francisco | and public relations will develop from 
| the series of conferences. 
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Teaching in the Rural School 


Edited by EDWIN H. REEDER 


Professor of Education 
University of Ilinois 


en time ago I was talking with 
an elderly teacher who has grown wise 
through many years of teaching in 
rural schools. She said to me, “I some- 
times think that one of the best tests 
of the quality of a rural school—or, 
perhaps of any school—is the amount 
of eagerness the children feel each 
morning to get into the classroom and 
to see what has happened there.” 
Children hate monotony—sameness 
in all that concerns their lives. When 
guests are present in a home and the 
hostess has placed on the dinner table 
some specially cherished bit of silver 
or china which is ordinarily carefully 
hidden from view, some child in the 
home is sure to ask, “Oh mother, 
where did we get this?” Of course he 
has noticed it; it is new and therefore 
interesting. And of course a classroom 
in which there are always the same 
pictures, hung in the same places; the 
same desks and chairs, arranged in 
the same way; the same blank, clean 
blackboards; the same absence of any- 
thing new, different and exciting, is 
a classroom to which children cannot 
look forward each morning with any- 
thing but anticipation of boredom. 


Need for Continuing Interests 

Children are alive; they themselves 
change almost from day to day. They 
need to be surrounded by living, 
changing things. The entrance to the 
classroom each morning should be 
something of an adventure. How much 
has our sweet potato plant grown since 
yesterday? Have the frog eggs hatched 
yet? Are our baby rabbits’ eyes open 
today? Our narcissus plant has 
bloomed; how sweet it smells. Look, 
the seeds which were so swelled yester- 
day have begun to sprout. How inter- 
esting our room is; there is always 
something new in it. 

We teachers so often seem to feel 
that a child’s school life should con- 
sist of the study of a series of topics 
or units which are introduced, studied 
thoroughly for a time and then 
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A department in which the rural teacher may present 
his problems and assist in solving others 





dropped. But this is not the way human 
beings learn to best advantage. In the 
case of any complex topic we first learn 
a few general facts and with them we 
acquire a whole series of rather vague 
concepts or ideas for which it may not 
be out of the way to use the slang 
word “hunches.” These hunches can- 
not be clarified immediately; the mind 





x 
WE ARE untrue to our trust to 
the extent that we separate the 
educational program from the 
social aims and objectives of the 
community. People who have 
helped to get things done, who 
have put their knowledge to work 
in the democratic achievement of 
the public good, are not likely 
to distrust themselves or the 
process. 





Hon. John W. Studebaker, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, before the American 
Association of School Administrators, Atlantic 
City, N.J., February 24, 1941. 





needs time to digest and assimilate the 
impressions it has received. Before 
concepts mature and become part of 
oneself there must be further experi- 
ence over a considerable period of 
time. One cannot hasten this process, 
any more than he can hasten the pro- 
cesses of digestion in the stomach. 

If this be true, then school children 
should have what I like to call “con- 
tinuing interests.” The aquarium, the 
terrarium, the rabbit hutch, the ants’ 
nest, for example, are not things which 
children can “study all about” and then 
drop. They will furnish the stimulus 
for day-by-day observation, and the 
desire for such observation to note 
changes brought about by maturity or 
by some experiment will bring children 
into the schoolroom each day with a 
new eagerness for the day’s living 
there. Observation of the sources of 
continuing interests gives children time 
to digest their impressions and to bring 
concepts to maturity. 


1941 


We are in a living world. Not only 
ourselves but our institutions, our 
ideas, and our concepts are alive and 
changing. Many of these changes are 
synchronized with the geological, 
physiographic and biological changes 
in the world about us, because the two 
realms—of human institutions and of 
nature—are vitally interrelated. The 
soil which was once rich and is now 
worked out, brings with it human 
changes, for the family which could 
once make a prosperous living out of 
it must now move. The soy bean, which 
for untold centuries was never heard 
of on the North American continent, 
now furnishes a big money crop for 
thousands of farmers, and other thou- 
sands of our people are using every 
day the things that are made from it. 

We are in a living world. Existence 
in a dead schoolroom is no preparation 
for it. If we want to train our children 
in such a way that they will grow into 
citizens who are aware of changes: 
who will be attentive to the interrela- 
tionships between man and the world 
about him, and who will think clearly 
about the necessary legislation to ad- 
just these changes wisely, then we must 
bring children up in classrooms where 
changes are daily observed and studied. 


Seasonal Change and 
the Rural School 

The rural school is ideally‘ situated 
to make a study of the natural en- 
vironment a daily feature of its pro- 
gram. From the windows may be seen 
the panorama of fields or woods where 
nature may be watched as she responds 
to the cycle of the seasons. Children 
will need little urging to bring into the 
school evidences of this cycle; seeds 
in the fall, for example which may be 
studied to see their means of dissemina- 
tion; swelling twigs, eggs of various 
sorts, cocoons and the like in the spring. 
And in the winter, experiments may 
be made with growing plants or animals 
in the classroom. 

Let us have living schoolrooms for 
living children. 
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The Common School Fund Bills 


H.B. 225, 226, Edwards and D. Hunter 
S.B. 134, 135, Thompson and Howell 


OUSE Bill 225 and Senate Bill 134 propose the 
Hf comen school fund appropriation for the coming 

biennium—$15,003,000 for the first vear and $17,- 
555,000 for the second year of the biennium. The sum 
designated ‘for each fiscal year is tentative and needs slight 
revision before legislation is enacted. 

H.B. 226 and S.B. 135 prescribe the method of appor- 
tioning such fund. For the first fiscal year the sum re- 
quested is less than for the current year.’ The reduction is 
due largely to a smaller number of elementary school pupils 
in Chicago and other large cities, and to an improved plan 
of equalization which no longer recognizes “surplus teach- 
ers” that were employed in certain small town schools re- 
ceiving equalization aid. 

For the second year of the biennium the sum of $17,- 
555,000 is requested in order to improve the equalization 
plan to the needier elementary school districts, to give a 
$5 flat grant per pupil in all high schools, and to allow for 
the actuarially determined needs of the downstate teachers’ 
retirement system. 


Improved Equalization Needed 

H.B. 226 and S.B. 135 propose a $5.00 increase in 
equalization per elementary pupil in average daily attend- 
ance. The present $1,048 leve!' is retained for the needy 
small attendance districts, such being arrived at by adding 
the computed yield of the local $1.00 educational rate, 
the $11 flat grant per actual elementary pupil in attend- 
ance, and the “equalization aid.” Hence, the proposed 
increase of the State-supported pupil level from $51 to $56 
would not give more aid to the small attendance schools— 
but would help needier elementary schools where the num- 
ber of pupils per teacher is reasonable!" 

The needier village and city schools especially should 
have more aid for equalization purposes. Studies show 
that non-equalized schools are as a rule now spending 
much more than $56 per elementary pupil in attendance 
and that they have better educational offerings than our 
“equalized” schools. In general the “equalized” schools 
have inadequate health and physical education programs, 
have deficient library, instructional, and reference mate- 


1For the present fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, the common school 
fund is $15,317,000 and is being used as follows: 

Salaries of county superintendents 

County supervisory expenses ; 

Institution and military claims, etc. 

Orphanage tuition claims “. 

Payable on Chicago district claim...... 

Payable on all other district claims 

Downstate teachers’ retirement system 


Total . : hnee bes sats , $15,317,000.00 


3,446,894.67 
ry 865,254. 4 


In Pa | an cate, a one-room — for, example, would me $1,048 - 
total level for equalization purposes rather than the proposed $56 per pupi 
The $56 level would be used only where the average attendance he ~~ 

18.71 pupils. ($1,048 divided by $56 equals 18.71.) 
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rials, have only the more traditional programs—lacking 
vocational work, specialized teaching and the like—have 
teachers not*as well trained or as well paid, may have a 
shorter term, usually have large classes, and generally do 
less in counselling, testing, guidance and other pupil per- 
sonnel service. 

As in most other things, the quality of an educational 
offering tends to depend upon the cost. That our needier 
school districts are handicapped in their educational pro- 
grams can be seen from Table I below. Most of the 
“equalized” districts levy above the $1.00 qualifying edu- 


Table 1—MEDIAN EXPENDITURE FROM EDUCATIONAL 
FUND PER PUPIL IN ATTENDANCE IN ELEMENTARY 
CITY SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


(Compiled from official State aid claims of 1940) 


Mepian Ex XPENDITURE PER Pu PIL 
From Epucationat Funp 
CLAss OF “Equalized” Districts 
Districts, Districts Not 

BY POPULATION _ ___Only “Equalized” 


1 2 
1,500 to 2, 500 population. Baten <aisbial able $56% 
2,500 to 5,000 population.............. 57 
5,000 to 10,000 population.............. 53 
Ms eutilccwans neds sebaed eo. 56 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

July 7—SUMMER SESSION—August 15 
Registration Dates: July 2, 3 and 5 


Study in New York this 
Summer Amid Cultural and 
Recreational Opportunities 




















COURSES 
for Teachers, Super- 
visors, Administrative 
Officers, Guidance 
Officers and other 


More than 475 courses in a : 
educational workers. 


variety of educational fields 
including: administration, 
supervision and teaching on all levels and in all 
subject-matter fields, and work in special areas such 
as Music, Fine Arts, Household Arts and Sciences, 
Health and Physical Education, Education of Gifted 
and Handicapped, Nursing Education, Business and 
Vocational Education, Curriculum workshop and Edu- 
cational Conferences. 


SPECIAL FACILITIES: Largest Library on edu- 
cation in the world; a distinguished faculty; labo- 

















ratory school (demonstration and experimentation) ; 
low-cost residence and dining halls, individual atten- 
tion and advisory service, facilities of a great univer- 
sity, curriculum and guidance laboratories. Cultural 
and recreational opportunities (schools, museums, the- 
aters, concerts, tours). 

For complete announcement of courses for 

Summer Session or academic year* address 

TeacHers Coiiece, CocumBiA UNIVERSITY 

535 West 120th Street, New York, N. Y. 








* Academic year— September 24, 1941 to June 2, 1942. 
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cational rate in order to have a total budget above $51 a 
pupil. But their educational fund expenditure per pupil 
is still much lower than in the abler districts that do not 
require equalization aid. 


Downstate Retirement System Needs 

By an Act of 1939 the plan of the downstate retire- 
ment was reorganized with reference to actuarial principles. 
The contributions payable by teachers were greatly in- 
creased and now run above $1,500,000 a year. The share 
due to be paid by the State will gradually increase over 
a term of years; the annual amount of such share is de- 
termined by the actuary, certified by the retirement board, 
and allotted to the retirement system under defined legal 
procedure. H.B. 225 and S.B. 134 allow for such actuarial 
needs. 

The Chicago school district has a separate retirement 
system for its teachers, and the apportionment of the com- 
mon school fund is made by the Auditor of Public Ac- 
counts in a manner such that Chicago district does not 
contribute to the support of the downstate teachers 
retirement system. 


Flat Grants for High Schools 

S.B. 135 and H.B. 226 also propose a general grant of 
$5.00 for each high-school pupil in average daily attend- 
ance. The average equalized assessed valuation per high- 
school pupil in attendance for the entire State has dropped 
from about $35,000 in 1927 to less than $16,000 in 1939, 


or to less than half. It is apparent that realty taxes for 


supporting adequate high-school programs must be much | 


heavier than formerly unless State aid from non-property 
tax sources comes to all high schools. 

State child-labor and compulsory school attendance laws 
require children to be in our schools, even in recent years 
to continue into high school. Neither society nor child 
realizes adequate benefits from such requirements unless 
the schools have thorough and efficient programs. The 
State should feel obligated to help support efficient schools 
in all localities since the local schools are called upon to 


carry a load that in large measure is State mandated. Flat | 


grants assist in meeting such obligation of the State. 


The State requires common school education (including 
high school) before our young people can enter upon train- 
ing for many lines of professional, technical, or even trade 
vocations. Society (or the State) needs such requirements 
of course. Failure of the State to help ail localities in pro- 
viding such required preliminary training reflects a lack 
of consistency on the part of the State, our young people 
being compelled to meet a State mandated training re- 
quirement which the State refuses to help support. Flat 
grants to all high schools would bring the State into a con- 
sistent line of action. 

Moreover, State agencies set up many detailed require- 
ments for the recognition of high schools, such being 
authorized by law. Yet no financial support from the State 
Treasury is in general given to assist high schools in meet- 
ing the standards required for such recognition —L.R.G. 


Minimum Certificating Requirements 
ATA of the Illinois State Examining Board reveal that 
less than 4 percent of teachers receiving certificates dur- 


ing the year ending June 30, 1940, for kindergarten, ele- 
(Continued on page 251) 
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ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY 
GEOGRAPHY FIELD COURSE 





ee te 





SUMMER SCHOOL CREDIT 


in Geography and History 
Nine semester hours at Illinois State Normal 
University 
Forty-four days of STUDY and TRAVEL through the East, 
New England, Nova Scotia and Canada. 


Cost of Trip—$190.00 


Includes transportation, sleeping accommodations, 
breakfast and evening meals, all side trips, tolls, etc. 
Limited to forty (40) students 
For complete details write 
Dr. H. O. Lathrop 
ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY, NORMAL, ILLINOIS 




















At the | 


Colorado College At ‘he | 


Summer Session Pikes Peak | 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 
June 16 to July 25, 1941 ‘ 
Courses in Language, Literature, Music, Art, Natural 
Sciences, Mathematics, Social Sciences, History, Educa- 
tion, Psychology—all work credited on A.B. or A.M. | 
degrees. 





AFFILIATED SPECIALIZED COURSES 
Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center 
Rocky Mountain School of Languages | 
Hanya Holm’s School of the 
Griswold’s Crafts Shop 


Dance 











Work, Study, Play in Rocky Moun- 
tains’ Pikes Peak Region 

Enjoy famed Garden of the Gods in city’s park system, 

Cripple Creek Gold Mining District, Royal Gorge of the 

Arkansas River, miles of smooth scenic mountain roads, hik- 

ing and bridle trails, beauties of evergreen forests and sparkling 

streams. 


C. B. HERSHEY, Director of Summer Session 
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ANDRESS * 





GINN AND 
COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 





GOLDBERGER- 


DOLCH « 


HALLOCK 


Safe and Healthy Living 


For the first eight grades, this popular new series 


—presents the essentials of safety and health by beginning 
with the pupil’s everyday experiences; 


—makes the subject real and understandable by gradually 


expanding those experiences; 


—maintains interest from year to year by developing new 
slants on fundamental topics; 


—includes practical instruction in the prevention of com- 
mon sickness and injury and in the maintenance of com- 


munity health. 


Unit organization—simple, direct style—abundant activ- 
ities—stimulating illustrations—teachers’ manuals. 


Further information will be sent upon request. 








Academic Freedom Report 


® THE core committee of the N.E.A. 

Committee on Academic Freedom 
has recently issued a revised statement 
of the principles of academic freedom 
which will be formally presented to the 
association at Boston, June 29 to July 
3, 1941. All who feel the need for a 
better understanding of this important 
democratic freedom, both within and 
without the teaching profession, will 
welcome the committee’s carefully 
thought out position and precise state- 
ment. That the committee’s frame 
of reference was the responsibility 
of education to democracy in this 
critical period is apparent. It achieves 
a reasoned balance between rights and 
responsibilities as they are involved 
with the question. Initial emphasis is 
placed upon freedom to study and 
learn: 

Academic freedom is thus the freedom of 
the teacher to work without hindrance for 
the fair-minded study of all pertinent prob- 
lems by the young citizens under his care. 

The importance of the teacher’s in- 
tellectual integrity is found in the 
fact that only as he embodies and ex- 
presses this integrity can he promote 
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its growth and acceptance in others. 


Any suspicion therefore that the teacher 
is externally controlled or otherwise unduly 
influenced in reaching his opinions or in ex- 
pressing them honestly must call into ques- 
tion his intellectual integrity and so work 
against the desired integrity in all whom he 
influences. 

Among the duties imposed by free- 
dom, the committee finds the duty of 
the teacher to guard against permitting 
“bias or prejudice of his own, or even 
the inappropriate expression of his rea- 
soned convictions” to interfere with 
the process of fair-minded study on the 
part of those studying under him. 

The relationship between academic 
freedom and tenure is thus expressed: 

Threats to tenure, even when indirect, may 
put an improper pressure upon teachers to 
base their teaching on other than profes- 
sional considerations. Whether the school 
shall make its just contribution to our dem- 
ocratic process becomes thus conditioned up- 
on adequately safeguarded tenure. Apart 
from tenure, academic freedom can have 
no assured outlook. 

Choice of teaching materials, the 
committee states, must be made with 
the aim in view to foster fair-minded 
study on the part of students. Such 
choice is distinctly a professional task. 
“External restrictions placed upon the 
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choice of suitable instructional mate- 
rials clearly interfere with proper 
study and teaching.” 


School Bills Advance 


(Continued from page 234) 
School Finance 

S. B. 8 by Senator Harold G. Ward, 
Chicago, the Chicago schools pegged 
levy bill, is now law. 

S. B. 134-135 by Senators Charles 
H. Thompson, Harrisburg, and J. W. 
Howell, West Frankfort, and H. B. 
225-226 by Representatives David 
Hunter and W. O. Edwards are still in 
their respective committees. The 
Budgetary Commission report and the 
Governor’s budgetary message provide 
increases in the State school fund to 
carry out the provisions of the present 
law, to provide the needed increase in 
State appropriation to the downstate 
teachers’ retirement system, and an in- 
crease of $5 per pupil A.D.A. in ele- 
mentary equalization. There is no 
provision for the proposed $5.00 fiat 
grant per high-school pupil A.D.A. in 
the budget nor the message as provid- 
ed by the above bills. 
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By DeGroat and Young 















Albany, New York 


Augusta, Maine 















Baltimore, Maryland 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Jersey City, New Jersey 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Chicago Office: 


The Iroquois New Standard Arithmetics 


ARE SWEEPING THE COUNTRY! 


This series for Grades Three through Eight is just one year old and to date over 2,000 schools or 
school systems are using it in whole or in part. This remarkable record would not be possible if the 


IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD ARITHMETICS did not possess unusual merit. 


Some Representative Cities Using the IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD ARITHMETICS in Whole or in Part: 


New York, New York 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Reading, Pennsylvania 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 
Syracuse, New York 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
128 North Wells Street, 





Chicago, Illinois 


Waterbury, Connecticut 


INC. 








H. B. 402 by Representatives David 
Hunter and E. C. Hunter, Rockford, 
was amended in Mrs. Van der Vries’ 
House Committee on Municipalities so 
that it now provides an ed:icational 
tax levy limit of $1.75 without referen- 
dum for unit districts, but no increase 
in the building fund levy limit. The 
bill is now on third reading. 

H. B. 376 by Mrs. O’Neill is on third 
reading in the House. This bill pro- 
vides a non-high-school district rate 
limit of $1.00 without referendum. 


H. B. 256 by Representative Arthur 
W. Sprague of Chicago setting aside 
12% cents of the building fund for 
maintenance purposes is on first read- 
ing in the Senate and is now in the 
Senate Committee on Education. 


H. B. 185 by Mrs. O’Neill has 
passed both Houses and gone to the 
Governor. It allows non-high-school 
districts to issue funding bonds. 

H. B. 218 by Mrs. Van der Vries, al- 
lowing fund transfers, is on third read- 
ing in the House. 

S. B. 267 by Senator Elmer H. 
Droste, Mt. Olive, validating the final 
tax levy date as the last Tuesday in 
September, is on third reading in the 
Senate. 
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H. B. 474 by Representatives Au- 
gustus DeGafferelly, Danville, and W. 
O. Edwards, Danville, is identical with 
S. B. 267. House Bill 474 is now in the 
House Committee on Revenue. 

H. B. 437 by Representatives S. O. 
Dale, Fairfield, and William F. Gibbs, 
Quincy, would amend the distributive 
fund law to provide at least $1048 per 
teacher in a two-teacher school if the 
district had at least twenty-five resi- 
dent pupils the year before, and levied 
at least $1.00 for educational purposes. 
In House Committee on Education. 


Miscellaneous 


S. B. 19 by Senator Everett R. Peters, 
St. Joseph, allows boards to hold title for 
five years to property used in vocational 
education projects. Is on first reading in 
the House. 

S. B. 100 by Senator Arnold Benson, Ba- 
tavia, the administrator’s duties bill, has 
been recommended to pass. Second reading. 

S. B. 150 by Senator Ray Paddock, Round 
Lake, allows high-school districts without 
buildings to pay tuition of students to other 
districts. The bill does not stipulate the 
minimal size, valuation, nor enrollment of 
such a district. It would prompt the creation 
of many protective high-school districts. 
Passed Senate. 

S. B. 188 by Senator Peters reimburses 
from State school fund full per capita costs 
of tuition for children from families whose 
parent or parents are employed in military 
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camps, hospitals, etc. Second reading. S. B. 
1313 in the National Congress provides Fed- 
eral appropriations for this purpose. 

H. B. 44 by Representatives Arthur M. 
Kaindl and Edward P. Saltiel, Chicago, 
would allow the Chicago board of education 
to maintain one college of four years. Third 
reading. 

H. B. 150 by Representative Warren Wood 
of Plainfield is on first reading. This bill 
would bring interscholastic contests under 
the jurisdiction of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

H. B. 261 by Representatives Topping, 
Edwards, and McGaughey setting up a com- 
mission for the recodification of the school 
law, is being considered by the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

H. B. 167 by Representative Miles E. Mills, 
Altamont, placing the county superintendents’ 
salaries on the basis of the 1940 census is 
on second reading in the Senate. 

H. B. 144 by Representative William Law- 
ler, Springfield, setting interest on teachers’ 
orders at not less than 2% nor more than 
6 percent is in the Senate. Education Com- 
mittee. 

H. B. 399-400-401 by Representatives 
David Hunter, et al., the A.D.C. (Aid to De- 
pendent Children) bills are in Executive 
Committee. 

H. B. 351 by Representative Roland Li- 
bonati, Chicago, brings playground instruc- 
tors under the Chicago pension. Unfavor- 
ably reported by Committee on Education. 

H. B. 534 by Mrs. O’Neill and William F. 
Gibbs, Quincy, the bill for the education of 
the physically handicapped children, is in 
the Committee on Education. ~ 
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OUR DEVELOPING 
CIVILIZATION 


A Social-Studies Course Based 
on History that Makes History 
Classes Enjoyable for Pupils and 
Helps Them to Understand To- 
day's Events 


£.Gon pl oto tiene 







Civi s 
eluded in the Illinois 
ae, of the FUNDA 
ENTALS OF CIT- 
ENSHIP. 





Titles 


THE STORY OF 
ANCIENT TIMES 
MeClure-Seheck- Wright 


THE MIDDLE AGES 


MeClure-Seheck- Wright 


THE BACKGROUND OF MODERN 
MeClure-Scheck- Wright NATIONS 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


MeClure- Yarbrough 


FUNDAMENTALS OF CITIZENSHIP 


by Blough and sad with A gy Ctvten 
Ss joment by William A. L. Head o' 
Dept. of Social Science, titinois ‘State Normed 
University, Normal, Illinois. 
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‘THs widely-adopted series 
of social studies text- 
books provides a complete course of perti- 
nent, concise, easy-to-understand material 
for elementary-grade x junior-high- 
school history classes. Bepnsing with an- 
cient times, the series tells the continuous 
story of man, from simple beginnings to 
the relatively complex present. It answers 
the need for a series which explains clearly 
how events in the past affected the estab- 
lishment and growth of the United States; 
it enables =n grade pupils to better 
comprehend e involved and complex 
social, economic and political forces at 
work in the world today. Content is 
authentic; proportions are correct; the 
viewpoint unprejudiced. 


Write for Further Information and Prices 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 South Jefferson St. Chicago, Iil. 
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Mississippi Valley Division 
@® TWO general program sessions on 

Thursday, October 10, followed by 
the business meeting Friday morning, 
October 11, and meetings of nine dis- 
cussion groups based upon curricular 
interests made up the order of business 
at the seventh annual meeting of the 
Mississippi Valley Division of the 
I.E.A. in the senior high school build- 
ing, Quincy, October 10 and 11, 1940. 
Dr. A. J. Stoddard, superintendent of 
schools, Philadelphia, was the featured 
speaker at the general session. 


Resolutions Approved 

The association approved the report 
of the resolutions committee, headed 
by R. Ivan Latherow, including a rec- 
ommendation that the president of the 
Division appoint a committee to revise 
and bring up to date the constitution 
and by-laws. The committee’s report 
as approved included also a recom- 
mendation that the I.E.A. create a 
Committee on Equal Opportunity to 
parallel the work and co-operate with 
the committee of the N.E.A. Other res- 
olutions commended the official publi- 
cation of the association, ILLINoIs 
EpucaTIon for its presentation of the 
current issues in the field of education 
and current legislation and urged that 
the membership keep informed on all 
matters pertaining to school legisla- 
tion. The report concluded: 

Resolved, That this organization at this 


time pledge its loyal support to the further- 
ing of American ideals of citizenship, freedom 


| and government. 


Other Committees 
The legislative committee, headed 


| by R. W. Clark, presented the I.E.A. 


program of legislation as their report 
to the membership. It was approved. 
The report of the membership com- 
mittee indicated an increase of sixteen 
over the preceding year. 
Directing personnel of the Division 


| during the 1940-’41 year is as follows: 


Orricers.—President, J..W. Primrose, prin- 
cipal, Irving School, Quincy; vice-president, 
E. Lynn Hill, principal, community high 
school, Dallas City; secretary, Ralph S. 
Davis, assistant principal, community high 
school, Barry; treasurer, Wilma Tomlinson, 
high school, Rushville. 


Executive CoMMitTTee.—Chairman, G. W. 
Franklin, principal, community high school, 
Pearl, 41; W. S. Henderson, principal, Web- 
ster School, Rushville, ’42; LeRoy Knoeppel, 
superintendent of schools, Hamilton, °43; 
Harry Blentlinger, superintendent of schools, 
Camp Point, ’44. 

State CoMMITTEES.—Finance, Jeanne Tro- 
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villion, high school, Griggsville, '43; Legis- 
lation, R. W. Clark, principal, junior high 
school, Quincy, ’41; Public Relations, Ivan 
Latherow, superintendent of schools, Foun- 
tain Green, ’42. 


Mississippi Valley President 





James W. Primrose 


@ MR. James W. Primrose, who last 

October was elected president of the 
Mississippi Valley Division, was edu- 
cated in the public schools of Missouri, 
attended Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College, Central College at 
Fayette, Missouri, and the University 
of Wisconsin; taught in rural consoli- 
dated schools of Missouri and served 
as principal of the public school 
at Palmyra, Missouri. For the past 
eighteen years he has been principal of 
Irving School in Quincy. 

Mr. Primrose has served as presi- 
dent both of the Schoolmasters Club of 
Quincy and the Adams County Teach- 
ers Association and previously has 
served the Mississippi Valley Division 
as chairman of its public relations 
committee and as a member of its 
executive committee. 

Mr. Primrose states that he hopes 
to create a greater spirit of co-opera- 
tion and good feeling between the four 
counties that comprise the Mississippi 
Valley Division; to increase emphasis 
on membership in N.E.A. and IL.E.A.; 
to co-operate with I.E.A. officers in all 
their efforts; to plan the programs of 
the Mississippi Valley Division in such 
a manner that rural school teachers 
and city school teachers will derive 
equal benefits; to continue in the ef- 
fort to improve the educational oppor- 
tunities of all children in the state of 
Illinois. 
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Editorial 
(Continued from page 247) 


mentary, or high-school teaching availed themselves of the | 
minimum requirements of the present law: of 3,381 teach- 
ers receiving such certificates, only 128 qualified by exam- 
ination. Of 1,818 teachers receiving the kindergarten or 
the elementary certificate only 122, approximately 6 per- 
cent, took examinations. Of 1,563 receiving the high-school 
certificate only 6, or less than .4 percent, qualified by ex- 
amination. 

Illinois grants the elementary certificate upon only two 
years of training beyond high school or upon only one year 
of such training with an examination. Only twelve states 
grant the new elementary school teacher a certificate with 
scholastic preparation lower than the minimum required 
in Illinois. 

A tabulation of the 1.E.A. Department of Research re- 
vised to November 1, 1940, reveals that nine states now 
require the degree for certificating the new elementary 
teacher: 

Arizona, California, Connecticut, Delaware, Indiana, Louisiana, 
Maryland (except for colored teachers), North Carolina, and Rhode 
Island. (The District of Columbia may be added to this list also.) 


Seven other states are shown to have set the degree require- 
ment for a definite future date, namely, New Hampshire, New York, 


In selecting a teacher 
or classroom furniture « « « 


Recommendations are Important 


a 





Thousands of users recommend 





Ohio, Pennsylvania, Utah, Virginia, and Washington. 

The tabulation covering academic high-school certificates shows 
that Arizona, California, and Washington require five years of 
college training on the part of the new high-school teacher. Oregon 
requires some advanced training and will soon reach the five- 
year standard. New York will require five years by 1943. 

Nearly all other states require the degree as the basic scholastic 
requirement for the high-school certificate. Georgia and Okla- 
homa issue a certificate after three years of advanced training. 
Illinois issues a high-school certificate upon two years of ad- 
vanced training with examination; this certificate legally is good 
for teaching in a four-year high school although accrediting re- 
quirements generally bar such use. Two states, Mississippi and 
Texas, grant the high-school certificate upon two years of ad- 
vanced training. Thus, only two states have a lower requirement for 
the minimum legal high-school certificate than does Illinois. 

There would seem to be no valid reason for Illinois to retain 
present legal minimum requirements that the State has virtually | 
outgrown in practice and that place her at a disadvantage as 
compared with other states. 


Another interesting observation is that while about 30 percent of 
all teachers employed in the common schools are employed in 
the high school, 45 percent of the total of elementary, kinder- 
garten and high-school certificates granted the year ended 
June 30, 1940 were high-school certificates. This points’ to a 
condition that the new bill would help to correct; that is, the 
tendency to prepare for the more remunerative field of high- 
school teaching and then if a high-school position is not available 
to seek employment in the elementary field. This works a hard- 
ship upon children, who are taught by persons not specifically 
trained in their teaching field and it also works a hardship on 
those who prepare for elementary work. 


in 


The proposed bill provides that, “The academic and profes- 
sional courses offered as a basis of the limited elementary school 
certificate shall be in elementary training courses approved by 
the State Examining Board.” 


A growing appreciation of the educational importance of the 
elementary school years is reflected in the tendency toward the 
adoption of single schedules, opposed to the older 
position type that made high-school teaching more remunerative 
and hence more attractive. The requirements for the elementary 
certificate included in the proposed bill are thus in step with a 
movement to assure children in the elementary schools of Illinois 


salary as 


ORE so today than ever before. The many who 

have within the past year installed new American 
Universal and Envoy classroom seating are particularly 
enthusiastic in recommending the outstanding beauty and 
values of these products. 


Designed as a definite contribution to better posture 
and sight conservation, these new American 
lines have immediately won national accept- 
ance as an investment that pays continuing 
dividends in better health, better school prog- 


ress, more attractive and effective schools. 
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a teacher who has prepared for that specific field of service. 
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14 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
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open observation cars carried in summer 
through a mountain wonderland. 
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Park . mighty Grand Coulee Dam 
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Mt. Rainier . . . the forests and Pacific ocean 
beaches of the ‘Olympic Peninsula. See units 
of Uncle Sam’s fleet in Puget Sound; e 
the romantic waterfronts of Seattle and Ta- 
coma, seaports for Alaska and the Orient. 
Free illustrated booklet 
“Pacific Northwest Vacation Suggestions’ 
will help you plan your trip. It describes 
itineraries and shows how much you can see 
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To the Teachers —eus or ures 


from the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction 
JOHN A. WIELAND, Superintendent 


Are You a Good Teacher? 


What makes a good teacher? Is it 
training? Is the answer in semester 
hours of college work? Of course this 
is very important, but there are other 
things which are also of great impor- 
tance. For example, the Elementary 
Rating Scale stresses “Personal At- 
tributes.” The short list of personal 
characteristics under this heading is 
barely more than suggestive of the 
many items which should be included 
in a complete picture of a desirable 
teacher personality pattern. However, 
it is difficult to reduce these traits to a 
detailed objective list and still more 
difficult to evaluate them. 


Are Your Methods Effective? 


After all, results are what count. 
Many elaborate rating scales, some for 
use of the supervisor and some for the 
use of the teacher in rating efficiency 
of instruction, have been prepared by 
educators. Space does not permit a de- 
tailed analysis of this very important 
item “Efficiency in Instruction” in the 
Elementary School Rating Scale. The 
few short questions which do appear 
cover rather broad phases of the teach- 
er’s work and call attention to some of 
the most important points. 

The efficient teacher should con- 
stantly seek to improve her methods. 
To do a very thorough job of teaching 
by an obsolete method is not much bet- 
ter than doing a poor job of teaching 
by any method. 

Teachers are advised against at- 
tempting to revolutionize their instruc- 
tional methods in a day. Improvement 
is essentially a gradual process. A 
teacher may read a book, hear a lec- 
ture, or take a short course on a new 
method, but it is unwise to adopt the 
plan overnight in its entirety and to 
attempt to use it on all occasions. No 
method is right all the time and no 
method is always wrong. In most cases, 
any method must be adapted to the 
situation. It is a good rule to “Adopt 
nothing; adapt everything.” 

An efficient teacher does more than 
assign sO many pages in a textbook, 
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call the class, and have them reproduce 
in parrot-like manner the facts stated 
in the book. She will see that the pu- 
pils use library materials, visual aids, 
and the physical and social environ- 
ment of the school. She will use sub- 
ject matter as one of the means of pro- 
viding experiences for the pupils so 
that they will develop complete, en- 
riched personalities. It is easier to 
teach by the formal textbook method, 
but such instruction is not as effective 
in attaining desirable outcomes. 

Today much is heard about unit pro- 
cedures and the activity program. Some 
of the finest teaching is done by these 
methods but in most cases it is usually 
done by well-trained and experienced 
teachers who have gradually improved 
their teaching until they have reached 
the point where they can handle such 
types of instruction effectively. The 
best teachers use many methods and 
various adaptations and combinations 
of methods. So it is suggested that the 
teacher start where she is and progress 
gradually toward higher types of in- 
struction. An activity unit may be 
merely some orange crates and a lot 
of noise, or it may be a purposeful, 
co-operative set of related experiences 
through which the pupils are really 
learning worth-while things and devel- 
oping desirable abilities, habits, skills, 
attitudes, and personal traits. 

One of the most common faults of 
instruction in our schools is that the 
teacher talks too much. In other words, 
there is too much reciting or lecturing 
by the teacher and not enough partici- 
pation by the pupils. The teacher 
should direct the learning but the pu- 
pils do the learning, and it is important 
to remember that they learn by doing. 

Suggestion: Set aside one or two 
definite periods (either before or after 
school on certain days) when you will 
carefully evaluate and diagnose your 
teaching by some sort of self-rating 
scheme. Use the questions found in 
the Elementary School Rating Scale 
under the headings “Personal Attri- 
butes,” “Efficiency in Instruction,” 
and “Curriculum.” Revise these ques- 
tions and add others to fit your educa- 
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tional philosophy. Be your own super- 
visor. In the last analysis, all improve- 
ment is self-improvement. 


Do Your Pupils Attend Regularly? 


Every teacher knows the value of 
regular attendance. Unfortunately the 
parents in some communities do not 
realize its importance. Attendance can 
be improved in many cases if the teach- 
er will stress the need to pupils and 
parents through sound public relations 
procedures. Overemphasis on attend- 
ance to the point where a pupil is ar- 
bitrarily expected to be in school un- 
less he is sick in bed is a ridiculous 
and tragic extreme. The problem of 
attendance should be definitely cor- 
related with the school health program 
and nurse service. 


Are Your Pupils Good Citizens? 


You are asked to rate your school on 
“School Citizenship and Spirit.” This 
heading is difficult to define and still 
more difficult to break down into ob- 
jective component parts. It is some- 
thing which can be sensed or felt rather 
than measured. It involves such ab- 
stract elements as loyalty, co-opera- 
tion, mutual respect for the rights of 
others, morale, esprit de corps, and 
civic attitudes. 

Sometimes teachers and pupils think 
of school citizenship and spirit in terms 
of superficialities. It consists of some- 
thing deeper than school yells, pep 
meetings, joy in winning contests, and 
banners and mottoes, although these 
have their place. For example, the 
motto “What kind of school would my 
school be, if every pupil were just like 
me?” is an excellent motto but it means 
nothing unless each pupil really wants 
his school to be a good one and unless 
he is willing to assume his share of the 
responsibility of making it good. 

The small one-teacher school of five 
or six pupils is seriously handicapped. 
In such a school the group is too small 
to derive much value from group activi- 
ties which would encourage good school 
citizenship and school spirit. A child 
who attends such a small school misses 
some of the values that come from 
social contacts with others and from 
co-operative activities in larger groups. 
A pupil in such a small school is not 
likely to develop a well-rounded per- 
sonality; neither is he likely to develop 
the most desirable civic and social at- 
titudes. Other things being equal, a 
school of twenty-five is better than a 
school of five. 
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Do Your Pupils Have Good Study 
Habits? 


An important part of a teacher’s 
task is to teach pupils how to study. 
This cannot be done effectively as a 
separate course of study. Suggestions 
as to how to study should be an in- 
tegral part of the assignment, whether 
it be a formal assignment of work to 
be done or the setting up of a problem, 
project, or unit of work. 

Of course, desirable physical condi- 
tions should be provided such as proper 
temperature, light, seating and ventila- 
tion, freedom from aoise and distract- 
ing disturbances. For example, in most 
cases it is best to have the work table, 
the reading corner, or other centers of 
interest in the rear of the room where 
the activities wil! not distract pupils 
who are seated at their desks. 

In the modern school, pupiis are told 
to refer to the dictionary, reference 
books and other sources of informa- 
tion, but it is necessary (especially in 
the case of elementary pupils) to teach 
them ow to find and use these sources. 

When a pupil asks for help, it is easy 
for the busy teacher to refuse on the 
grounds that he merely wants the 
teacher to do the work for him. This 
is a dangerous assumption. In nearly 
every such case the teacher has failed 
to make the assignment clear or the 
pupil has not acquired proper study 
techniques. In other words, either the 
pupil does not know what to study 
or he does not know ow to study. 


Are Your Pupils Making Progress? 

Native ability, attitude toward 
school work, regularity of attendance, 
study habits, and the skill of the teach- 
er are some of the factors which de- 
termine progress. Teachers’ marks are 
admittedly crude ways of measuring 
pupil progress and they are too often 
merely estimates of the pupil’s achieve- 
ment in memorizing (temporarily, in 
most cases) subject matter facts. 

Progress should be measured in 
terms of outcomes attained, and the 
outcomes should be the result of pupil 
experiences directed toward desirable 
educational goals. Then, under this 
heading, the teacher should evaluate 
the extent of progress of the pupils not 
only in acquiring factual information, 
but in ability to think and reason, in 
formation of desirable social and civic 
attitudes, in development of emotional 
stability, and in many other elements 
of child growth and development. 
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The vast and varied playground that is 
the West offers every type of enjoyment 
for summer vacationists. Ocean, desert, 
mountains, lakes, streams and forests col- 
laborate to create a universal appeal. 
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Circle Trip. 
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travel West. Excellent service from 
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friendly CALIFORNIAN; for distin- 
guished comfort—the de luxe GOLDEN 
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lined speed and luxury—the modern 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN ROCKET via the 
Scenic Colorado Way. 

There is a wide variety of Rock Island Escorted and 
Independent All-Expense Tours to all recreational 
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dian Rockies. 
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E care and feeding of germs is an | 
exacting job. When you breed and | 
board some forty different species, as | 
the Lehn & Fink laboratories do, you 
need a wide variety of menus. 


Germ “A” is a strict vegetarian. 
Germ “B” is happy only when fed | 
beef broth. The finicky diphtheria ba- | 
cillus needs a bit of blood serum added | 
to his diet. The tubercular bacillus 
requires a dash of glycerine. The Strep- | 
tococcus and pneumococcus families 
call for beef heart extract. 


Lehn & Fink bacteriologists satisfy 
the dietary whims of millions of these 
deadly enemies—maintain them in all 
their robust virulence—to provide 
germ “guinea pigs’’ to test “‘Lysol’s”’ 
potency. So that when you use ““Lysol’’, 
you can know it is effective. 


‘The same meticulous care safeguards 
the quality and integrity of all Lehn & 
Fink products. Every manufacturing 
step is zealously controlled in order that 
the finished product can be honestly pro- 
claimed the best your money can buy. 


Visit the Lehn & Fink plant at Bloom- 
field, New Jersey. See with your own eyes 
the scrupulous care which surrounds the 
making of all Lehn & Fink products. 


Write to Lehn & Fink Products Corp., Dept. 
1E-441, Bloomfield, N. J., for free book on 
household and personal uses of “Lysol”. 


Disinfectant 


Copr., 1941, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Made by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 


Makers of Pebeco Tooth Paste 
Pebeco Tooth Powder 





Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 
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THE SERVICE OF 


Walter PR. Hathield 


By R. C. MOORE, Carlinville 
Executive Secretary Emeritus 
Illinois Education Association 


a present plan of organization 
and the strength and prestige of the 
Illinois Education Association are 
monuments to the memory of the 
vision, energy and constructive genius 
of Walter R. Hatfield. 

A conception of the present form of 
organization grew out of the experience 
of Mr. Hatfield during his service as 
the Treasurer of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association in the three years 
of 1898, 1899, and 1900. A major duty 
of the Treasurer of that time was to 
increase the revenues of the associa- 
tion, which were derived almost en- 
tirely from membership fees of those 
who attended the annual meetings. 

Mr. Hatfield realized that to increase 
the attendance and the revenues there 
must be more publicity of the purposes 
of the association and of its state-wide 
importance and a greater interest by 
the teachers in its annual meetings. 
There must be more attractive and 
helpful programs and more social 
opportunities for fellowship. At that 
time the average attendance was not 
over 1,200 to 1,500, and the annual 
membership fee was one dollar. 

To accomplish these purposes for 
the state organization was quite diffi- 
cult because of the drawing power of 
six large local teachers associations 
that had grown up in various parts of 
the State in response to teachers de- 
mands for means of improvement. 

Each was as large in membership as 
the state association; some were larger. 
Each had more money, was more con- 
venient to attend, and gave the rank- 
and-file of the teachers a better oppor- 
tunity to see face. to face the 
authorities and inspirational stars of 
our profession and to enjoy fine music 


| and the fellowship of other teachers. 


Furthermore, it was quite natural 
in those days of low salaries for the 
teachers to conclude that they had 
neither the time nor the money for 
another annual meeting. As a result 
the power of the state organization 
and the loyalty of the teachers to it 
were disintegrating rather than inte- 
grating. The I.S.T.A. was barely hold- 
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ing its own in membership, although 
it pretended to be the spokesman for 
the entire teaching force of the State. 


Agreement on School 
Legislation Needed 

The schools were much in need of 
better financial support. At that time 
the Legislature was appropriating only 
$1,000,000 a year for distribution to 
the local districts, and an increase was 
sorely needed. This State appropria- 
tion had remained the same for many 
years, while the increase in school 
attendance and the resultant expenses 
had grown at a marvelous rate. 

Mr. Hatfield was one of the first 
to proclaim the facts that the Legis- 
lature is really the State board of edu- 
cation from which local boards receive 
all the powers they exercise, that the 
Legislature holds the key to the finan- 
cial situation, and that the teachers 
must appeal to it. 

The seriousness of the organization’s 
weakness came to light in the biennial 
sessions of the General Assembly in 
the period from 1901 to 1907. Nearly 
every one of the six local teachers asso- 
ciations had a legislative program and 
frequently sent a committee or a 
spokesman to Springfield to ask for 
legislation for school improvement in 
its particular part of the State. But 
often these recommendations were not 
in harmony or were actually in con- 
flict; so of course the legislators were 
confused, and, although they realized 
that school legislation was greatly 
needed, they refused to enact many 
essential measures. Their advice to 
the representatives of the teachers was: 

“Go home and find out what you 
really want or need, get together in 
support of a unified program, bring 
it to us, and you will get it enacted.” 

This admonition started many of 
the scattered leaders to thinking of 
plans to harmonize the purposes of 
the various teachers organizations and 
to co-ordinate their legislative activ- 
ities. But it was Walter R. Hatfield 
who guided this thought toward a 
common purpose. He realized that the 
strong and enthusiastic local associa- 
tions must continue their programs 
and other activities, but that their 
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Walter R. Hatfield 


thought, energies and purposes must 
in some way be drawn into agreement 
and applied to the same problems. 

He first considered the plan of 
having the committee chairmen from 
the various local groups meet a few 
days before the annual meeting of the 
state association and endeavor to for- 
mulate a single program of progress 
to present to the state association for 
approval and support. But the weak- 
ness and inactivity of the state asso- 
ciation in legislative matters in the 
recent past chilled the enthusiasm of 
the local groups for this plan. 

Mr. Hatfield concluded that some- 
thing must be done to convince the 
teachers that all the teachers in the 
State must be amalgamated into one 
strong and active organization, of 
which the local associations were to 
be co-operative parts. 


Plan for Federation 

In 1910 Mr. Hatfield formulated a 
tentative plan for creating such a state 
association and presented it to the 
Chicago school principals who usually 
attended the annual meetings of the 
L.S.T.A. This group suggested only 
a few changes and gave it their ap- 
proval. At the annual meeting of the 
state association in December, 1911, 
Mr. Hatfield presented an argument 
and an earnest plea for federating all 
the local organizations occupying large 
territorial divisions of the State into 
one strong state association. 

The state association was sufficiently 
interested to appoint a committee “to 
plan for a federation of all the sectional 
teachers associations of the State and 
to organize the state association in 
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such a way as to provide for such ted- 


eration.” Mr. Hatfield was made chair- 
man of the committee and of course | 


went to work at once in his usual 
systematic and energetic way. 


He appointed a sub-committee to | | 


visit the larger local associations to pre- 
sent the plan and to win their approval. 
He was the leading spirit in the organ- 


ization in 1912 of the new Chicago | 


Division of the I.S.T.A., and was 
elected the first president of that Divi- 
sion. He appointed another 


sub- | 
committee to draw up a constitution | 
and by-laws for a federated associa- | 


tion, which with subsequent amend- | | 


ments is still the fundamental law of 
the Illinois Education Association. 

At the fifty-ninth annual meeting 
of the I.S.T.A., which was held in 
Peoria, December 26 to 28, 1912, Mr. 


Hatfield read the report of his com- | 


mittee on federation, explained its 
various features in detail, and with 


real oratorial effect spoke of the re- 
sponsibilities, influence and power of | 
such an organization of teachers as | 
he visualized. He closed his address 


with these words: 


This day the teachers of Illinois cease to 
be scattered, apologetic, passive groups among 
the struggling social forces of the State, and 
become an active, united, militant force with 
a definite program and a determination to 
carry it out that cannot be turned aside. 

Today 10,000 teachers join hands in a com- 
mon cause. The electric thrill of the hu- 
man touch of brotherhood thrills all our 
hearts with hope and courage for the new 
situation. 

Today the state association becomes a 
factor that must be reckoned with in all 
movements that affect the interests of the 
children or of the teachers. The child is the 
greatest asset of the age, and he is in our 
hands. Next to the father and mother we 
care more for him than any other persons 
with whom he has to do. The child’s inter- 
ests and ours are inseparably bound up to- 
gether. What is for his best welfare is best 
for us, and what is best for us is best for 
him. Whatever enterprises we as an or- 
ganization embark upon, the child’s interest 
embarks with us. 


Mr. David Felmley read the report 
of the Committee on Constitution and 
By-laws. Mr. G. P. Randle read the 
report of the committee to win the 
approval of the local associations, or 
Divisions as they have since been 
designated. He reported that the com- 
mittee had been successful in winning 
the approval of all seven of the local 


territorial divisions; namely, the West- | 
East-Northern, | 


| a trip to 


ern, West-Northern, 
Central, Eastern, Southern, and Chi- 
cago Divisions, and that every one of 
these Divisions had appointed its mem- 


bers of the state committees on Appro- | 
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@ Make this your best vacation year. Go 
west on Great Northern’s famous train, 
EMPIRE BUILDER. Stop first at Glorious 
Glacier Park, Montana —vacationland of 
enchanting beauty and thrilling pastimes. 
Everything easily seen from observation 
motor coaches, lake launches, saddle horses 
and hiking trails. Picturesque hotels and 
chalets provide delightful accommodations 
—and for fun: cafe dancing, swimming, 
golf, fishing. Ask your ticket agent or travel 
bureau. Mail coupon for color book and 
information, including all-expense tours. 


SEE THE BEST OF THE WEST 
Glacier Park and Pacific Northwest 
Glacier Park and Canadian Rockies 
Glacier Park and California 
Glacier Park and Yellowstone Park 
Glacier Park and Dude Ranches 
Glacier Park and Alaska 

GO via Great Northern Railway 
STOP at Glorious Glacier Park. RETURN vic 
your choice of routes. Travel on credit, if you 
wish. Payloter in 8,10 or 12 monthly installments. 


E. H. Moot, 

General Agent, Pass'r Dept. 
142 South Clark Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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from Chicago’s educational 
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THE VACATION ART CENTER 


On Crystal Lake 
The ideal place for recreation, relaxation and 
creative expression. 





Painting, pture, Photography. | 
Gracious living. Land and water sports. 

Accommodations for 25 guests. Illustrated fold- | 
r on ° 
June through September. 


R. F. D. No. 1 Hart, Michigan 





The PHI KAPPA TAU fraternity will again 
offer board and room to students of the sum- 
mer session this year. Excellent food and ac- 





across from the new Men's Dormitory. 
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priations, Legislation and Resolutions, 
and that they were present ready to be- 
gin their service. 


State Association a Reality 


On the next day, December 28, 1912, 
on motion by Mr. David Felmley, 


_ these reports were adopted by the state 
association and the present form of 


organization became a reality. Since 
that time other Divisions of the state 
association have been created from 
parts of the original Divisions, the 
names of some of the original Divi- 
sions and of the state association have 


| been changed, and several amendments 
have been made to the Constitution 


and By-laws; but the general plan of 
organization and the general purposes 
and activities of the association are 
the same as conceived and formulated 
by Mr. Hatfield in 1910 to 1912. 


Mr. Hatfield’s 
Services Recognized 


At this same meeting in 1912 Mr. 
Hatfield was elected as a member of 
the Executive Committee and as chair- 
man of the Committee on Legislation. 
He served in these capacities for three 
years. In 1916 he was elected presi- 
dent to serve during the year 1917. 
Needless to say, he gave the most 
excellent service in all these positions 
and was most helpful in guiding the 
course and shaping the policies of the 
newly organized state association. 


At the annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation in 1924 a committee was rather 
secretly appointed to devise some plan 
for recognizing the great service given 
the association by Mr. Hatfield. At 
the annual meeting in 1925, Mr. 
Francis G. Blair made the report for 
that committee. He first told the story 
of the reorganization of the I.S.T.A. 
He then called Mr. Hatfield to the 
platform, and made this presentation: 


Mr. Hatfield, the Illinois State Teachers 
Association, in recognition of your great serv- 
ice to it and in appreciation of what you 
have done for education through it, has, 
through a committee, instructed me to pre- 
sent to you a beautiful white gold, twenty- 
one jewelled watch, which has upon it this 
inscription: 

“Presented to Walter R. Hatfield by the 
I. S. T. A. in appreciation of his initiative 
and leadership in its reorganization.” 

On behalf of the Ilmois State Teachers As- 
sociation whose recent’ great achievements 
are largely due to the reorganized form you 
planned for it, I present you this watch. 


Mr. Hatfield was deeply affected, 
and said that he had already enjoyed 
his reward in the wonderful develop- 
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ment of the I.S.T.A. and in observing 
its growth in influence and power. He 
concluded with this paragraph: 


I have had my reward, and my cup is full. 
When it comes to this, it is running over. I 
shall like to think of myself as a soldier for 
the common good and of this as a dis- 
tinguished service medal from you. It shall 
be my constant companion, and, when I look 
at it, it will be the State Teachers Associ- 
ation looking at me. It will be my open- 
faced friend who will tell me the truth at all 
times. I know nothing more personal or 
serviceable than a watch, and this one will 
always remind me of your appreciation and 
good will. I most sincerely thank you for it. 

Mr. Walter R. Hatfield has passed 
to his reward. But the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association remains as one of 
the results of his professional work. 
It will continue to survive and to grow 
as a power for good in the lives of the 
children and teachers of Illinois as 
long as its leaders are inspired by the 
same vision, character, intelligence, 
purposes, and methods as those exem- 
plified in the life of the man most 
largely responsible for its reorganiza- 
tion. 


Conference on Delinquency 
Prevention 


@ A WELL integrated program, be- 

ginning with a careful survey of the 
problem that faces youth leaders and 
others interested in the problem of 
juvenile delinquency and continuing 
with an examination of the service that 
may be expected of various agencies 
serving youth is now under prepara- 
tion for the tenth annual conference 
for delinquency prevention. The con- 
ference is to be held in East St. Louis, 
May 12, 13 and 14, 1941. It has as 
its theme, “Defending Youth in De- 
mocracy.” 

Hon. Rodney H. Brandon, director 
of the Department of Welfare of the 
state of Illinois, will be the speaker at 
the annual dinner Wednesday evening, 
May 14. Others already scheduled to 
speak or lead discussions are: 

Dr. T. F. Lentz, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Missouri; Judge Harlington Wood, 
Springfield, Illinois; V. L. Nickell, superin- 
tendent of schools, Champaign, Illinois; Very 
Rev. Msgr. William T. Sloan, Alton, Illinois; 
Rev. Clark Yost, president, McKendree Col- 
lege, Lebanon, Illinois; Rabbi Ferdinand M. 
Isserman, St. Louis, Missouri; Miss Martha 
L. Connole, East St. Louis, Illinois; Dr. D. 
E. Linstrom, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois; Judge Winn G. Knoch, Wheaton, 
Illinois; Miss Mary Buckingham, St. Louis, 
Missouri; Judge J. E. Fleming, East St. 
Louis, Illinois; Judge Frank H. Bicek, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Sara Gibson, Cicero, Illinois. 
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General Culture tor the High-School Teacher 


* By SIDNEY GLENN. University of Illinois 


®@ IN “The Preparation of a High 

School Teacher,” printed in the Jii- 
nois Teacher, Volume XXIII, No. 5, 
Lewis W. Williams, secretary, appoint- 
ments .committee, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Illinois, discusses 
four phases in the preparation of a 
high-school teacher—cultural, profes- 
sional, specializing, and social. Of 
these four, the second, professional, is 
provided for in the courses in edu- 
cation required of the prospective 
teacher; the third, specializing, is con- 
centrated in the teacher’s last years 
of training, and the fourth, social, is 
continuous throughout his life. The 
first phase, to many of the educators 
the most important phase, sometimes 
seems to be almost entirely neglected. 

“How important it is that the teacher 
should be a cultured individual! By 
this is meant that he should have a 
basic understanding of and appreci- 
ation for all the major fields of human 
knowledge.” So writes Dr. Williams. 
But he advances a specific recom- 
mendation: “The writer believes that 
from one to six courses in each major 
field of knowledge should be organized 
primarily for those who do not wish 
to become specialists therein but rather 
desire a sympathetic insight into its 
contributions, values and possibilities.” 
Some of us who are connected with the 
new General Division of the College of 
Liberal Arts and Sciences at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and some of those 
who are interested in the training of 
teachers, at Illinois and throughout 
the State, believe that this new General 
Division comes very close to meeting 
the demand for the sort of training 
which Dr. Williams advocates. 

The curriculum offered in the Gen- 
eral Division is, in the words of Dean 
McClure, “intended for non-science 
and non-professional students” but, as 
Dean McClure says further, it “ex- 
presses our best efforts to provide a 
suitable program of general education 
at the undergraduate level.” It has 
been recognized, further, by the Uni- 
versity, as a suitable preparation, after 
the student has completed his fresh- 
man-sophomore program, for entrance 
into the School of Journalism, or the 
College of Education, or, after he has 
completed three years of work in it, 
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for his entrance into the College of 
Law under the same conditions as stu- 
dents entering law from the present 
general course in liberal arts and sci- 
ences. It was established after almost 
a decade of study by various commit- 
tees for the purpose of offering to 
those students interested primarily in 
acquiring a general education, a basic 
education, the opportunity to pursue 
a more closely integrated program of 
studies, than had previously been 
readily available to them. At present, 
it is open only to a limited number of 
students who are selected so far as 
possible on the basis of their generally 
representative character. It is not a 
special school for the superior student, 
nor is it a hospital for the mentally 
crippled; it is hoped that those who 
enter it will form a group in which the 
ability and attainment of the students 
will be representative of the ability and 
attainment of the student body of the 
University as a whole. 


The Freshman and Sophomore 
Years 

In the freshman and sophomore 
years, the students are introduced to 
several fields of learning, by means of 
general courses intended to develop 
wide views of human experience and 
endeavor. In the freshman year, the 
student registers in three such general 
courses: General Division 1, Verbal 
Expression; General Division 2, His- 
tory of Civilization; and General Divi- 
sion 3, General Biology. 

VERBAL EXPRESSION.—The course 
in verbal expression was prepared to 
assist students, first, to formulate, or- 
ganize, and express their own thoughts, 
and, second, to understand and evalu- 
ate the verbal expression of others. It 
is called verbal expression because it 
is concerned with both the spoken and 
the written word. It was planned for 
the average college student and ar- 
ranged to give him some practice and 
training in expressing himself and in 
judging the expression of others with 
some discrimination, not only in his 
college work and in his college activ- 
ities, but also in his life after he leaves 
college. 

The actual training in formulating, 
organizing, and expressing facts or 
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ideas is continuous throughout the 
year. The students are given training 
in precise expression through the 
writing and presentation of brief and 
expanded definitions. After some prac- 
tice in outlining and summarizing the 
writings of others, they are taught to 
apply the principles of organization 
thus learned to the preparation of their 
own papers. They are given actual 
work intended to develop their vocabu- 
laries and are taught through practice 
and precept to write grammatically 
and logically, and we hope, with some 
fluency and distinction. They are 
given some practice in the writing of 
letters, in the writing of answers to 
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typical examination questions, and in 
the preparation and delivery of such 
formal reports as they might be ex- 
pected to prepare for their classes or 
clubs. The delivery of such reports 
is part of their training in oral ex- 
pression, training brought about 
through an emphasis on reading and 
speaking aloud, the oral delivery of 
class reports, formal or informal, care- 
fully prepared but delivered im- 
promptu, and such prose or verse as 
they might be called upon to read in or 
outside of classrooms. 

The training in understanding and 
evaluating the verbal expression of 
others is based on the study and prac- 
tice of methods of obtaining infor- 


| mation and of accepting or rejecting it 


on reasonable grounds. The students 
are trained to use the library. They 
are trained to analyze the speeches and 
writings of others for central and sub- 
sidiary facts and ideas, through prac- 
tice in outlining and summarizing lec- 
tures and writings. They are trained to 
test their own opinions and the opin- 
ions of others, through a practical 
study of the methods of reasoning, 
particularly through the application of 
such methods to the testing of sources 
of information. Finally, they are 
taught how to read. such questions as 
appear in various kinds of examina- 
tions, how to determine the kinds of 
answers called for by these questions, 
and how to prepare for and write ex- 
aminations. 

History oF CIvILIzATIoN. — The 
course in the history of civilization was 
developed through the joint effort of 
representatives of departments of his- 
tory, of economics, and of political 
science. In this course, the attempt is 
made to give the student an under- 
standing of the past out of which 
western man developed. That past is 
not considered purely in its military 
and political aspects, nor is it regarded 
only as a background for a series of 
biographical sketches. Fundamentally, 
the whole course is directed toward the 
end of determining the possibilities of 
answering the question: What is civili- 
zation? To that end, by the aid of 
archaeology, and history proper, the 
student is led to observe the develop- 


_ ment of man from the point of view of 


the ecologist, the economist, the his- 
torian, and the philosopher. He should 
come from the course with at least a 
broad knowledge of geographical back- 


| grounds and some conception of the 
| manner in which we come to be what 


we are culturally, socially, artistically 
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(in architecture particularly) , religious- 

ly, philosophically, scientifically, and 
intellectually. 

GENERAL BrioLtocy.—The course in 
general biology, prepared under the 
direction of a botanist and zoologist, is 
an introduction to biological science, 
particularly as it affects the life of man 
and the history of mankind. It is pre- 
sented through lectures, laboratory 
practice, and discussions, with the aid 
of demonstrations, motion pictures, 
and required readings. In the first part 
of the course, the students consider the 
biology of the individual through a 
study of the flowering plant, the 
human body, and general biological 
principles, together with biological 
contributions to human life. In addi- 
tion, they perform individual exercises 
and observe demonstrations in the 
laboratory, learn the use of the miscro- 
scope, and study the sources and mean- 
ing of scientific terms. They work in 
the laboratory chiefly with plants and 
vertebrates, studying both structure 
and function. In the second part of 
the course, they consider the biology 
of the species, studying the plant king- 
dom and its history, the animal king- 
dom and its history, variation and in- 
heritance, environment and selection, 
and, finally, the evolution of the spe- 
cies. During this part of the course, 
they are engaged—in the laboratory, 
in the natural history museum, and in 
the woods—in studying some of the 
primary divisions of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, biological inherit- 
ance, and the ecology of the forest and 
prairies. In addition they are taught 
to identify various specimens, dead or 
alive, captive or wild, including flowers, 
trees, insects, and birds. 

In addition to these courses, the 
freshman student normally takes a for- 
eign language, and the required uni- 
versity courses in hygiene, physical 
education, and, if a boy, military. 

In the sophomore year, the student 
normally completes his foreign lan- 
guage requirement, and finishes his re- 
quired work in physical education, 
and, if a boy, his work in military. He 
also takes the General Division course 
in physical science, a complementary 
course to the freshman course in gen- 
eral biology. In addition, he will take 
two of the three other general division 
courses and thus complete his required 
work in these courses. He may of 
course, take the seventh course in his 
junior year, or he may content himself 
with six of these courses. The three 
courses from which he chooses are the 
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course in literature and fine arts, a 
course given at the sophomore level, 
with the aid of lantern slides, prints, 
phonograph records, pianist, piano, and 
music, the use of texts, reading, and 
the writing of essays. This course pre- 
sents to the student an approach to art 
as art enters into the life of the edu- 
cated man, as it is related to nature, to 
science, to utility, with an approach 
to its appreciation. It then considers 
the various arts: music, literature, 
painting, sculpture, and architecture, 
their general nature, and their particu- 
lar forms, and concludes with a study 
of the relationship of art to history, 
ethics, politics or the state, and re- 
ligion. The second of these three is a 
general course in the social sciences, 
and the third is a course in psychology 
and philosophy. 

It should be noted that all these gen- 
eral courses are developed on the basis 
of subject matter drawn from related 
groups of departments, that the at- 
tempt has been made to organize them 
according to the nature of each field, 
not department, and the educational 
needs of the students. They are year 
courses, not semester courses, and are 
taught by teachers of the rank of in- 
structor or above. The students meet 
in small discussion groups of approxi- 
mately twenty students each. Each stu- 
dent consequently has a certain conti- 
nuity of instruction, under a reason- 
ably mature teacher, with the oppor- 
tunity to receive a certain amount of 
individual instruction and to partici- 
pate actively in the exchange of views 
within the class as a group. 

“In all these courses the general 
purpose will be the introduction of the 
students to the points of view and 
methods of exploration characteristic 
of each field, to discover and make use 
of its resources for individual and 
social living. As a group the courses 
are planned to supplement and support 
one another. The emphasis through- 
out will be on continuous growth and 
integration.”” So Dean McClure points 
out the purpose of the curriculum and 
its essential character—a curriculum 
built to provide an integrated general 
education. 


The Junior and Senior Years 
Although the freshman-sophomore 
program is a self-contained unit, in 
which, it is hoped, a student may ac- 
quire a background for continuous cul- 
tural and intellectual development 
throughout the remainder of his life, 
whether he continues in school or 
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abandons his formal studies, the stu- 
dent can if he so desires continue his 
education and obtain a degree. 

If he attains a satisfactory record, 
he may begin the junior-senior pro- 
gram of the General Division, he may 
transfer to the general curriculum, of 
the College of Liberal Arts and Sci- 
ences, or he may enter the College of 
Education or the School of Journalism. 
At the end of the third year in this 
division, students may qualify for ad- 
mission to the College of Law on the 
same terms as those in the general 
curriculum. 

If the student continues in the Gen- 
eral Division, he will in his junior and 
senior years organize his work about a 
field of concentration. In these two 
years the bulk of his work will be in 
department courses, although he may 
include, in that period, the seventh of 
the courses in the General Division. 

The student selects his field of con- 
centration not later than the beginning 
of his junior year. His program of 
study is then submitted for approval 
to a curriculum committee, and, when 
thus approved, is regarded as a re- 
quired program. 


The Fields of Concentration 

1. Mathematics and physical sci- 
ence.—Courses in departments of as- 
tronomy, chemistry, geography, geolo- 
gy, mathematics, and physics. 

2. Biological science.—Courses in 
departments of bacteriology, botany, 
entomology, physiology, and zoology. 

3. Social science——Courses in de- 
partments of economics, geography, 
history, philosophy, political science, 
psychology, and sociology. 

4. Humanities——Courses in art, lit- 
erature—in the departments of Class- 
ics, English, French, German, and Ital- 
ian and Spanish. 





Requirements for Graduation in 
the Division 

The student must meet the require- 
ments, in special courses, which have 
been laid down for graduation: he 
must, consequently, meet requirements 
in hygiene, military science and tac- 
tics, and physical education. He must, 
further, secure credit, with a satis- 
factory scholastic average, in approved 
courses totaling at least 120 semester 
hours, not counting credit earned for 
required work in military science and 
tactics, and in physical education. He 
must meet the requirement of the col- 
lege for foreign language. He must ob- 
tain credit in six of the seven General 
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Division courses, including Verbal Ex- 
pression, History of Civilization, Bio- 
logical Science, and Physical Science. 
He must complete a junior-senior pro- 
gram, approved by the committee in 
charge of the curriculum, including 
thirty-two hours of credit in a field 
of concentration, with at least 15 hours 
in one department. 


Conclusion 

In reviewing the program of this 
division, one is forced to the conclu- 
sion that it presents to the undergradu- 
ate student a real possibility of at- 
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taining some degree of elementary 
culture. Dr. Williams, in his article 
on teacher preparation, states that 
“the cultural should give the candidate 
a sympathetic understanding of people 
and life through a general rather than 
an intensive contact with the great 
fields of human knowledge.” The 
General Division is intended to do just 
that. Professional training is the busi- 
ness of the courses in education or of 
the school of education. “In the speci- 
alizing phase,” Dr. Williams observes, 
“he should become a semi-specialist at 
least, in two or three fields of teach- 
ing of interest to him.” The General 
Division probably gives him a greater 
opportunity here, through the plan of 
fields of concentration, than the older 
general curriculum with its system of 
majors and minors. And finally, al- 
though the social phase of the teacher’s 
preparation is a matter over which cur- 
ricular changes seem to have little 
control, it is reasonable to suppose that 
a broadly general education will not 
be without its effect in shaping a well- 
rounded personality, in developing a 
teacher who can participate with in- 
terest in all the best activities of his 
time and place. Only such a teacher 
can lead the boys and girls in his care 
to a greater understanding and appreci- 
ation of the life about them and guide 
them as they seek their own places 
in that life. 
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Address Office Of The Registrar 
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RADIO AND DRAMA 
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Registrar, COLUMBIA COLLEGE OF ‘DRAMA AND 
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Lake County Visiting Days 


A “Baedeker” to school visiting is 
ininiile to those who have Lake 
County schools in their itinerary. 
County Superintendent W. C. Petty 
called upon the teachers of his county 
to aid him in cataloguing information 
that might be of assistance to other 
teachers wishing to visit schools of the 
county. A list of twenty-nine features 
is provided and supplementary infor- 
mation is invited. The list, which fol- 
lows, is a good one against which to 
check rural school facilities in other 
parts of the State: 

(1) A good school building, well equipped; 
(2) an old school building which has been 
modernized, exemplifying what may be done 
with an old school building; (3) a well 
planned playground and school lawn; (4) 
a basement equipped for school and com- 
munity activities; (5) an interesting project 
or activity in a particular subject or unit; 
(6) an example of what I consider good 
housekeeping with pupils and teachers co- 
operating; (7) a workable plan of play- 
ground supervision and activities; (8) an 
interesting school for decorations, such as 
border and bulletin board designs for a cer- 
tain season or occasion; (9) something 
unique in window shades and drapes. 

(10) Something modern in interior decor- 
ation of the classroom, such as color scheme 
in decoration of walls and ceiling; (11) a 
complete water system with properly placed 
drinking fountains, flush toilets, hot and 
cold water; (12) an outstanding group in 
first-grade reading; (13) a successful plan 
of teaching beginning reading; (14) a com- 
prehensive unit on community civics; (15) a 
school health program including everyday 
activities as well as immunization, physical 
examination, etc.; (16) a good school li- 
brary for a school the size of mine; (17) how 
I provide the necessary materials for my 
school where the school-board is unable to 
purchase them; (18) built-in bookcases easily 
accessible in classroom. 

(19) A Parent-Teacher Association func- 
tioning for the welfare of the school. (20) a 
complete transportation system for all pu- 
pils; (21) a well organized free textbook 
plan; (22) a plan of co-operation with the 
local township library; (23) a modern sys- 
tem of indirect lighting; (24) a plan of in- 
door recreation; (26) a good school lunch 
program; (26) good music program; (27) 
well planned art program; (28) use of radio; 
(29) effective visual aids. 


Improving Reading 
(Continued from page 235) 


pensing for a time with their fifth- 
grade readers entirely. Obviously such 
children should be pushed through the 
lower readers and supplementary ma- 
terial as rapidly as possible. This prac- 
tice properly directed unquestionably 
results in more growth and a far better 
attitude. To force a child of third- 
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grade reading ability to read a fifth- 
grade book would, it seems to the 
writer, be like insisting that a young 
athlete try to jump a five-foot bar 
when his physical ability makes it im- 
possible for him to go higher than four 
feet. What would a sensible coach do 
about it? 

These suggestions sound simp!e, but 
they are tremendously effective. Their 
use would improve reading in every 
school in which they are tried. To im- 
prove reading we need, not experts, but 
teachers with a will to grow, to do their 
work better day by day—thoughtful 
people, ingenious and energetic. With 
the application of common sense and 
sound judgment reading can be im- 
proved 100 percent in every school in 
which there are teachers who are will- 
ing to try. Improved methods follow 
higher aims. Let us be less particular 
about the method and scan more care- 
fully the quality of the product. Only 
the latter counts. 

Inexpensive Books for Boys and Girls, 2d 
edition. (American Library Association, 
1938) 43 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

Graded List of Books for Children, com- 
piled by a joint committee of the American 
Library Association, National Education As- 
sociation, and National Council of Teachers 
of English. (American Library Association, 
1938) 161 pages. Price, $1.75. Over 1600 
titles for first grade through junior high 
school. 

BertHa E. Manony and ELeanor Wuir- 
neY, Five Years of Children’s Books. (Dou- 
bleday, 1936) 599 pages. Price, $3.50. 

Mary Lincotn Morse, Selected List of 
Ten-Cent Books, Revised Edition, (Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education, Washington, 
D.C., 1939) 16 pages. Price, 15 cents. 

Eprrn A. Laturop, One Dollar or Less: 
Inexpensive Books for School Libraries, 
(U.S. Office of Education, Pamphlet No. 88, 
1940) 16 pages, Price, 15 cents. From Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D.C. 

Nora E. Bevust, 500 Books for Children, 
(U.S. Office of Education, Bulletin No. 11, 
1939) 89 pages. Price, 15 cents. From Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D.C. 


Child Welfare Legislation 


(Continued from page 230) 
cities, villages, and townships to levy 
up to 1.7 mills if they desire. It is 
possible that a referendum clause may 
be added as an amendment. 

The Chicago Public Library plans 
to ask the Legislature for permission 
to increase its pegged levy. With its 
record of economical, efficient, and 
non-political use of the money it has 
received in the past, and with the 
increasing interest in library service in 
all parts of the city now retarded by 
lowered income due to falling tax col- 
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lections, the library has every reason to 
request such an increase and expect 
support from the citizens of Chicago 
and the State Legislature. 

The third major library bill to be 
introduced at this session is important 
to every section of the State. It will 
seek to appropriate $400,000 to exist- 
ing public libraries, on the basis of 
population served, to be used for the 
purchase of books. The purpose and 
method of distribution are the same 
as in the previous State aid bill for 
libraries, enacted six years ago. A 
similar bill was passed two years ago, 
but was vetoed by the Governor. The 
new bill also appropriates $200,000 to 
the Illinois State Library for the pur- 
chase and operation of bookmobiles to 
serve the rural areas of the State, and 
to promote regional library service. 

Passage of these three library bills 
should mean much to the children of 
the State. Improved library service to 
the schools, a greater variety and a 
more easily accessible supply of read- 
ing material for young readers, will 
strengthen and extend the efforts of 
parents and teachers to develop an 


educated public, which in turn is the 


foundation of our democracy. 


THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 


1. What effect will the passage of the child 
welfare legislation measures described in this 
article have on the public schools of Illinois? 

2. How can citizens help in the passage of 
laws? 

3. Do you think the educational services 
for handicapped children should be co-ordin- 
ated? If so, how and by whom? 

4. In what ways should parents and teach- 
ers co-operate in the promotion of child 
welfare? 


THINGS TO DO 

1. Make a survey in your community of 
the number of children who would be helped 
by A.D.C., and of the handicapped children 
needing special educational facilities. 


2. List the library resources of your com- | 


munity. 

3. Write and talk to your representatives 
in the State Legislature about the measures 
described in this article, and the results of 
your surveys. 


THINGS TO READ 


Ittrvors CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACH- 
ers, Bulletin, January, 1941 (Legislative 
issue). The Congress, 6 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Barton, Bruce, “How to Write Your 
Congressman,” Readers’ Digest, September, 
1940. 

Leacue or WomeEN Voters, Aid to De- 
pendent Children, (Chicago: League of 
Women Voters, 225 North Michigan Avenue). 
Single page broadside for quantity distribu- 
tion, 50c per hundred. 

IttrnoIs CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WELFARE, 


Seven Arrows for Your Bow. The confer- | 


ence, 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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work under a care- 


Graduate 
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ully selected faculty, embracing: 


Arts and Crafts 
Business 


me ofa Service 
Education 
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Physical Education 





Engineering —- 
re Social Work 
Special features: The Curricu- 


lum Workshop; The Library In- 
stitute; The Character Research 
Institute; National Defense 
courses; Clinical Practice. 

Recreation includes Municipal 
Opera, Little Symphony open-air 
concerts, Mississippi steamboat 
trips, sports, picnics. 


Registration June 13, 14 
For catalogue, address Frank L.Wright, 


Director of Summer Session, 


Washington University, St. Louis 


































The PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in academic, 
vocational, and professional subjects, especially 
designed for certification, advanced and bac- 
calaureate ———. Special — in develop- 
Defense ctmation for 
uca- 
tion nt Nonacademic Pupil. 
*inter-Session— 
June 10 to June 
27 





Ideal cultural environ- 
ment; picturesque sur- 
roundings; excellent 
recreational opportuni- 
ties; splendid living ac- 
* Post-Session— commodations ; moderate 

pn to Au-| expenses. For catalogue 
address: 


*Main Session— 
June 30 to Au- 
gust 6 











Director of Summer 
Sessions, Room 107, 
Burrowes Bidg. 


State College, 
Pennsylvania 








Summer Study in Vacationland 
Wide choice of courses. Visting poet professors of 
note. Special lectures, recitals, drama, athletic 
events available to ‘aaleete—anee without 
charge. Enjoy seeing the Sierras, seaside, red- 
s, old Missions, Hollywood motion picture 
industry, and other famous California attrac- 
tions. x For announcements of courses, ad- 
dress: Dean of the Summer Session, University 
of California, Berkeley ; or Dean of the Summer 
Session, University of California at Los An- 
geles, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 





Berkeley June 30 
and to 
Los Angeles August 8 











Developments in the 


Program of the Illinois School Work Council 


By CHARLES W. SANFORD’ 


Chairman of the Illinois School 
Work Council 


and 
J. L. TRUMP’ 


Field Representative of Illinois 
School Work Council 


® THE State Director of Vocational 

Education, Mr. C. A. Bell, and the 
State Youth Administrator, Miss Mary 
Stuart Anderson, have requested the 
Illinois School Work Council to advise 
the State Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion and the National Youth Admin- 
istration for Illinois on all matters of 
policy concerning the program of sys- 
tematic instruction in resident centers 
and in work experience centers. 


NYA Resident Centers and 
Work Experience Centers 


The main difference between resi- 


1Principal of University High School, University 
of Illinois. 

2On leave of absence from the 
Coleg High School. 


University of 





PERSONAL PLACEMENT BUREAU 


Decatur, 
Pormerly == Illinois 
Schools—call on us—we have fine teachers 
in all subjects. 
Teachers—enroll now—take advantage of 
our big demand for good candidates. 


Our superior placement service is selective. 
Territory—Hil., Iowa, Ind., Mo., Wisc., Mich. 


ALL OUT AID for Teachers and School Of- 


ficials. The great increase in 
calls for teachers the past two years assures us 
that we shall be in need of more teachers of all 
types this year. The upturn in general business 
conditions and the compulsory military training 
will take hundreds of teachers from the teach- 
ing profession. We are specializing in Illinois 
teachers oe, Illinois schools. 
te now for full particulars 
BAKER: BEIL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
T wa, Illinois 








eee 
We Get Jobs for Teachers and 
Teachers for Jobs 


TEACHERS’ 
SERVICE BUREAU 


6642 Delmar 


“Work with 


| 


us and be convinced.’’ 





| 
| 


@ St. Louis, Mo. | 


dent centers and work experience cen- 
ters is that youth spend a twenty-four 
hour day in the former, whereas they 
spend only their work hours in the 
latter. Twenty resident centers and 
thirteen work experience centers have 
been established in Illinois to date and 
are, or soon will be, open for a total 
of approximately 12,000 enrollees, in- 
cluding both boys and girls from sev- 
enteen to twenty-five years of age. 

In these centers, the State Board for 
Vocational Education, through the 
local school systems, organizes and 
conducts the program of systematic 
instruction. The National Youth Ad- 
ministration is responsible for the 
work projects and for other activities 
related to the welfare of the enrollees. 

The work projects in these centers 
are now concerned almost entirely with 
the production of defense materials. 
The systematic instruction is of three 
types: first, vocational courses; sec- 
ond, related vocational courses; and 
third, non-vocational courses or courses 
which might be described as those de- 
signed primarily to increase the civic 
intelligence of the youth who are en- 
rolled in these centers. 


Diversified, or Non- 
Concentrated Projects 


The National Youth Administration 
out-of-school program also encom- 
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passes work by youth on diversified 
projects. Between ten and fourteen 
thousand youth are engaged in these 
diversified or non-concentrated proj- 
ects. In this phase of the program, a 
few youth are assigned to some public 
or quasi-public agency to gain work 
experience. For example, in a small 
city, five youth may be assigned to 
work for the park commissioner, six to 
work in the county clerk’s office, and 
two to assist in the public library. Def- 
inite educational provisions for these 
youth are contemplated, and it is 
hoped that a well organized program 
may be started at an early date. Such 
provisions will also be organized and 
conducted by the State Board for Vo- 
cational Education through _ local 
school officials. 


In a few instances youth have with- 
drawn from high school to enter Na- 
tional Youth Administration resident 
centers and work experience centers. 
As a consequence, the Illinois School 
Work Council has recommended, and 
the State Youth Administration has 
approved the following policy: 

In every case where an applicant for the 
out-of-school program is found to have been 
recently enrolled in school, the advice of the 
proper school authorities should be followed 
in determining the advisability of enrolling 
the youth in the out-of-school program. 

This and other examples might be 
cited to illustrate the fact that all who 
are concerned with this program are 
interested primarily in serving youth 
needs as adequately as possible. If a 
youth who is attending high school 
apparently would profit more from 
registration in a resident center or in 
a work experience center, such regis- 
tration should be advised, and con- 
versely, if a youth should stay in high 
school, the proper school officials 
should so recommend. 


Obviously, a very close relationship 
is essential, then, among school, Ad- 
ministration, and State Board for Vo- 
cational Education officials. It has been 
a basic assumption of the program of 
the Illinois School Work Council that 
close co-operation among all agencies 
concerned with the education of youth 
is necessary. 
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The organization of the Illinois 
School Work Council and the general 
objectives of its program were de- 
scribed in a previous issue of ILLINOIS 
EpucaTIon.’ Since the inauguration of 
the program at the opening of the 
present school year, the council has 
met regularly to develop general poli- 
cies for the program; and field repre- 
sentatives have visited schools in 
nearly every county in the State. 


Work in the Curriculum 


The importance of work in the cur- 
riculum was given emphasis in the doc- 
ument, What the High Schools Ought 
to Teach, prepared by a group of 
prominent educators and published re- 
cently by the American Youth Com- 
mission.” 

School Work Councils have now 
been organized in every state of the 
Union in an effort to implement several 
objectives closely related to the place 
of work in the educative process. 
These councils are attempting to im- 
prove the student-work program of the 
National Youth Administration, to 
bring about closer relationships be- 
tween the schools and the out-of- 
school National Youth Administration 
program, and to bring increased em- 
phasis upon preparation for work as a 
part of the education of all young peo- 
ple. In addition, much attention has 
been given to problems related to na- 
tional defense, including the preser- 
vation of the democratic way of life. 


Field Representatives 

Field representatives have visited 
250 of the secondary schools in IIli- 
nois. Plans call for the visiting of all 
schools, time permitting, before the 
end of the present school year. During 
these visits the representatives observe 
practices which are related to the ob- 
jectives cited above and discuss with 
school officials the policies and objec- 
tives of the program. The representa- 
tives also discuss these objectives with 
teacher groups, groups of principals, 
schoolmen’s clubs, county institutes, 
service clubs, and student groups. 


Efforts are being made to encourage | 


the discussion and the clarification of 
issues with respect to all phases of the 
program. 


During the school year, the schools | 


have received several news letters and 
“School Work Council,” Jilinois Education 
(Springfield: Illinois Education 7 om Cctober, 
1940) Vol. XXIX, No. 2, page 

"What the High Schools Burke to Teach, the 
Report of a Special Committee Prepared for the 
Youth Commission and other Co-operating Organi- 
zations. (Washington, D.C.: The American Council 
on Education, 1940) pages 15-21. 
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other publications which include state- 
ments of policies and descriptions of 
practices relative to the different 
phases of the program of the Illinois 
School Work Council. Research proj- 
ects are being planned, the results of 
which will also be made available to 
the schools. The field representatives, 
in addition to making their regular 
visits, will be free to give talks before 
groups of varied interests. School 
workers are urged to communicate 
with council members or with field rep- 
resentatives in respect to any phases of 
the program. 

Progress in an undertaking of the 
type described comes largely as a re- 
sult of the intelligent consideration of 
problems by large numbers of persons. 
So long as the focal points of interest 
are the youth of Illinois and the provi- 
sion of an adequate program suited to 
the needs of all these youth, a basis for 
co-operation among  youth-serving 
agencies and an eventual goal to be 
reached are always present. The chal- 
lenge to educators is a significant one. 





To Combat School Attacks 

To protect freedom of teaching and learn- 
ing against the propaganda and intolerance 
often fomented by political and military 
emergency the executive committee of the 
N.E.A. has appointed a subcommittee on the 
Protection of Democracy Through Educa- 
tion. Among proposals toward the achieve- 
ment of these objectives the committee will 
consider the appointment of a full-time com- 
mission. 


Salary Schedules 


(Continued from page 232) 
type since it does encourage teachers 
to get more training. This type is quite 
common in Illinois. 

Many schedules present flexibility 
features in the form of differentials for 
men, married men, child dependents, 
special teachers, extra duties, super- 
visors, and principals. The Salary Com- 
mittee of the National Education Asso- 
ciation recommends: 

Differentials should be provided, however, 
only for positions that carry with them 
responsibilities and duties that really are 
greater and more difficult than those of the 
typical classroom teacher.* 

Drafting the Schedule 

The drafting of a salary schedule is 
not simple. The construction may well 
be undertaken jointly by the superin- 
tendent of schools, the principals, the 
classroom teachers, and the board of 
education. Since the board of education 
is the final authority in the adoption of 
the schedule, it is recommended that 
the board authorize any study of sche- 
duling that is undertaken. 

The construction of a new schedule 
or the revision of a former schedule 
should involve basic studies of the (a) 
present local salary situation as it per- 
tains to minimum requirements, train- 
ing, experience, teaching load, teacher 





Committee on Salaries, National Education As- 
sociation, Reference No. 3 supra, (Washington, 
C.: The Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W.), p. 12. 
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turnover, and the cost of living; (5) 
salaries of teachers in other communi- 
ties of the region, state, and Nation; 
(c) salaries being paid in other occu- 
pations; and (d) local financial situ- 
ation in terms of the cost of the new 
schedule. The construction of an effec- 
tive salary schedule calls for the high- 
est order of democratic thought and ac- 
tion so that the good of all is considered. 

In conclusion, the welfare of society 
depends upon the efficient education of 
its children. The education of these 
children is dependent upon the attrac- 
tion, in-service growth, and retention, 
of wise, wholesome, well-trained, and 
interested teachers. The efficiency of 
these teachers depends upon their 
physical, mental, professional, and eco- 
nomic welfare. The development: of 
salary schedules in the schools of Illi- 
nois is a positive step in the direction 
of needed teacher welfare. Teacher 
welfare and child welfare cannot be 
separated. 





News Briefs 


(Continued from page 226) 


ment”; Theodore Coover, Central High 
School, Tulsa, Oklahoma, “Materials for the 
New Economic Education: The Senior High 
School”; James Mendenhall, Institute for 
Consumer Education, Stephens College, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri, “Materials for the New 
Economic Education: The Junior College.” 

The theme that has been adopted for the 
conference is “The New Economic Educa- 
tion.” Three sessions will be devoted to a 
thorough evaluation of the possibilities and 
limitations of consumer education as an inte- 
grating and co-ordinating element in the 
teaching of economics, business, social studies, 
and home economics in the public schools. 
A final session will discuss teaching ma- 
terials available for presenting the fuller con- 
cept of consumer information in the ele- 
mentary schools. 


Registration for Spring Term 
At S.LN.U. Remains High 
Registration figures at Southern [Illinois 
Normal University remained consistently high 
for the spring term. The total is expected 
to reach 1850 before the end of the first two 
weeks of the term. This figure represents a 
decrease of two hundred students in com- 
parison with the winter term enrollment, and 
a substantial increase over the figures for last 
spring term. 


Women Voters Active 

A Citizenship Recognition Day was spon- 
sored by the Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity League of Women Voters, March 26. 
This included special services at the student 
assemblies, during which a citizenship creed 
was read by all students of twenty-one years 
of age or more. The creed used was an 
original one selected a year ago from a num- 
ber submitted in a contest sponsored by the 
League of Women Voters. 
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In carrying out its purpose of promoting 
the responsibilities of women in local, na- 
tional and international affairs of the day, the 
college league also sponsored a trip to Spring- 
field this month and will be host at a tea 
to the state convention of the Illinois League 
of Women Voters, when that group meets in 
Bloomington in May. 


Women’s Week at W.LS.T.C. 


Women’s Week at Western Illinois State 
Teachers College was observed March 31 
through April 6. Special assembly programs 
by women, the editing of the Western Cour- 
ier by women, and other activities to be di- 
rected by women made up the program. 


Drama of South America 
Presented at N.LS.T.C. 


The Council on Childhood Education of 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College and 
the American Association of University 
Women of DeKalb County sponsored two 
performances of The Emperor's Treasure 
Chest in the college auditorium on March 
11. The work of Cecile Hulse Matschat, 
famous Literary Guild author of Strange 
Green Land, and other best sellers on South 
America, this play is offered in co-operation 
with CBS in furtherance of the United States 
“Good-Will Toward South America” pro- 
gram advocated by President Roosevelt and 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull. 


S.LN.U. Instructor Author 
Of History Book 


Mr. Charles J. Pardee, assistant profes- 
sor of history at S.I.N.U., is now working on 
a book which promises to give an entirely 
new interpretation of one phase of ancient 
life in the Far East. The new 50,000 word 
treatise, the second of a series of five, is con- 
cerned with Sumerian civilization from 3000 
B.C. to 2000 B.C. 


Commerce Fraternity Conference 


The LS.N.U. chapter of Pi Omega Pi, 
honorary national commercial fraternity, has 
invited representatives of other chapters to 
participate in a conference at Normal, May 3. 
Schools to be represented are: Eastern IIli- 
nois State Teachers College; Western Illinois 
State Teachers College; Indiana State Teach- 
ers College; Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana; State Teachers College, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin; Nertheast Missouri 
State Teachers College; Iowa State Teachers 
College; and the University of Iowa. 


Normal Faculty on Other Campuses 
this Summer 


Among Illinois State Normai University 
faculty members who will teach on other 
college campuses this summer are: Dr. 
Robert S. Ellwood, Dr. Francis W. Hibler 
and Professors Eugene Hill and Kenyon S. 
Fletcher. Dr. Ellwood goes to Harvard; Dr. 
Hibler, to Northwestern University; Profes- 
sor Hill, to the Colorado State College of 
Education, Greeley; and Professor Fletcher, 
to the Pennsylvania State College. 


Conference of Student Leaders 


The Student Council of Illinois State Nor- 
mal University is sponsoring a conference 
for student leaders of Illinois colleges at 
Normal Saturday, May 10. 
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Calendar 


2 Northern Illinois Conference on Super- 
vision, thirty-sixth annual meeting. North- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College, De- 
Kalb, May 2-3, 1941. 

19 National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, national convention. Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, May 19-22, 1941. 


JUNE 

19 Twelfth Annual School Administrators 
Conference. George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, June 19- 
21, 1941. 

26 University of Chicago Eighth Annual 
Conference on Business Education. Hask- 
ell Hall, University of Chicago, June 26- 
27, 1941. 

29 National Education Association, seventy- 
ninth annual convention. Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, June 29-July 3, 1941. 
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VACATION 


»™ eYOU’LL BE SURPRISED There’s another advantage in traveling on 
acs y= how economically you can travel thissum- Santa Fe Trailways buses—you'll enjoy 
— “4 mer on your vacation. Despite rising prices Complete air-conditioning on these _trans- 
SS S on nearly every commodity, Santa Fe bus continental highway liners. You'll enjoy the 

\ finest scenery in America—the old Santa Fe 
ty fares are lower than the cost of any other 


. Trail, Grand Canyon and Oak Creek Can- 
a form of travel. All-Expense tours to popu- yon, California Beaches, Colorado Rockies, 


hs & 
NSA offer still further savings; 

at VACREIOR arene Giur S r savings; the Ozarks—so much for so little! Mail the 
NN Circle Tours permit you to leave for your coupon, or better still, write a letter to the 


\ 
) 
a 








4, destination on one route, return another— Travel & Tour Bureau—see how Santa Fe 
at no extra fare. can help you save on your summer trip! 
SANTA FE TRAILWAYS 
— 


o/ **Route of the Air-Conditioned Liners’’ 
General Offices: 185 North Wabash, Chicago, IMinois 


Member National 
Trailways Bus System 











Mail Coupon or Write Nearest Office 
SANTA FE TRAILWAYS, Dept. 372 (See address above) 


Please send complete details of your service from ss 
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U niversity of Iitinois Summer Session 


JUNE 16 TO AUGUST 9 





The University of Illinois Library, with more than a million volumes, is the largest collection to be found in 
any of the state universities. Summer Session students make good use of its reading rooms, one of which seats 
more than five hundred. The Library School has a summer program for the training of both professional and 


school librarians. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS SUMMER SESSION, June 16 to August 9 
offers more than five hundred courses in forty departments, many of which courses are designed 
particularly for teachers, supervising officers, teachers of special subjects (art, physical education, 
the distributive occupations, music, etc.), librarians and teacher-librarians, and coaches of athletic 
teams. An enlarged program of graduate courses is available this summer, for those who are seek- 


ing advanced degrees. 


For the bulletin, giving information concerning courses, faculty, fees, and admissions, write 


Robert B. Browne, Director, 352 Administration Building, Urbana, Illinois. 
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